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BENJAMIN RUSH MILAM* 
Lois GARVER 
FOREWORD 


Comparatively little is known of the early life of Benjamin Rush 
Milam. He spent his youth beyond the regions of continuous set- 
tlement, in a country which was isolated because of the mountains 
which separated his countrymen from the civilized world along 
the Atlantic coast. He grew up at a time when the American 
people were beginning to advance rapidly westward, and, as the 
son of a frontiersman, he probably was aware that the settlers on 
the outskirts of civilization “had to take up the task of bearing the 
brunt of attacks, and of pushing forward the line of advance, which, 
year after year, was to carry American settlements into the wilder- 
ness.” Thus growing up as Milam did, in the atmosphere and 
under the influence of this western movement of civilization, he no 
doubt heard stories about the far distant lands beyond the Missis- 
sippi which colored his imagination and stimulated his desire for 
adventure, and first, last, and always “Ben” Milam was an adven- 
turer. 

Because of the fragmentary nature of the material I have found 
available, my sole purpose has been to weave a narrative of Colonel 
Benjamin Rush Milam’s life, as continuous as possible. 


*A paper presented in the Graduate School of The University of Texas 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Master of Arts degree. 


‘Turner, F. J., The Frontier in American History, 2. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE EARLY LIFE OF BENJAMIN RUSH MILAM 


Benjamin Rush Milam was born in the little town of Frankfort, 
Kentucky, on October 20, 1788. There seems, however, to be some 
confusion as to the accuracy of the date, for in 1819 the curate of 
St. Peter’s church at Louisville, Kentucky, certified that Benjamin 
Rush Milam was born on March 12, 1795.° This date, in all prob- 
ability is wrong because, according to the family records, Ben 
Milam’s youngest brother, James, was born in 1792. 

The Milams in America originally came from Wales. Among 
them was one Archibald Milam, whose son, Moses, married 
Elizabeth Pattie Boyd in 1774, a daughter of William Boyd of 
Bedford, Virginia.* They had six children and Benjamin Rush 
was next to the youngest. His brother, Archibald, was the eldest 
member of the family; the others were Pattie Boyd, a sister, 
Henley, William Boyd, John and James, who was born March 10, 


1792.* 
Milam lived in Kentucky until 1812. When war broke out be- 


tween the United States and England, he enlisted as a private in 
John Jones’s company of infantry, eighth regiment, Kentucky 
Militia. His services began August 17, 1812, and lasted until 
December 8, 1812.° Although references have been made to the 


‘Taken from the family records in possession of Ben T. Milam of Middles- 
boro, Kentucky. 

*A copy of the curate’s statement is on file in the Department of Justicia, 
Archivo General, in Mexico City. It seems that Milam presented this 
statement to the Mexican government when he applied for citizenship 
papers in 1824. The letter reads as follows: “The fourth(?) of March, 
in the year of our Lord seventeen hundred and ninety five, I, William 
McFarland, curate of this church. did baptize a child born the twelfth of 
this inst., to whom I put on the holy oil with crism and called him Benjamin 
legitimate son of Moses Milam of Virginia and Eliza Boyd of North Caro- 
lina, paternal parents John Milam and Mary Wilson and maternal parents 
William Boyd and Mary Rush, his Godfather being John Delane of France 
to whom I have put in mind the spiritual cognation and his obligation 
according to the Roman ritual.” The present curate, however, says that 
the records of St. Peter’s Catholic Church at Louisville do not go back 
beyond the date 1855. 

SA copy of the marriage bond of Elizabeth Boyd and Moses Milam is on 
file in the County Clerk’s office in Bedford County, Virginia. 

‘Taken from the family records of Ben T. Milam of Middlesboro, 
Kentucky. 

*Records of the United States Department of War, Washington, D. C. 
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fact that he distinguished himself for bravery during his service, 
there is no definite record of his career at this time.® 

At the close of the War of 1812, Ben Milam returned to his home 
at Frankfort, Kentucky. He had practically no education, and 
therefore had no opportunity to go into the professional world. 
Nevertheless, he had unusual good sense and sound judgment 
which made him naturally fitted for the life he was destined to 
lead.’ 

In 1815, having become dissatisfied with the prospects of his 
future in Frankfort, Milam went to New Orleans with a certain 
John Samuels, to take a large shipment of flour. Finding a rather 
dull market in New Orleans, Milam, Samuels, and two others 
chartered a schooner and sailed with the cargo to Maricaibo, on the 
coast of South America.* During this voyage a yellow fever epi- 
demic broke out, and the captain and a large number of the crew 
died.° Milam himself became seriously ill and was delirious for 
several days. The voyage was a horrible one, for those who survived 
the fever knew nothing about navigation. When it seemed that 
nothing worse could befall them, they were caught in a storm which 
lasted three days. Their vessel was hopelessly damaged, and it 
was only by the narrowest margin that they ever managed to reach 
land. In a letter to a friend, Milam said: “the waves were as high 
as the hills around Frankfort, and surged clear over our decks.” 
The scarcity of food, he said, was their greatest problem.’° 

There seems to be no record of Milam’s activities between 1815 
and 1817. In 1818, however, he was at the head of the Colorado 
River, trading with the Comanche Indians." It was here that he 
met and became acquainted with David G. Burnet, who afterwards 
became the first president of the Republic of Texas. Burnet, it 
seems, had left Cincinnati in 1817 and had gone to Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. In the fall of 1817, threatened with tuberculosis, he 


‘Brown, J. H., Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 132; see also Graham 
to Cassidy (undated) in Milam Papers, Middlesboro, Kentucky. 

"Holley, M. A., Texas, 245. 

‘Brown, J. H., Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 128. 

*A full description of this voyage is given by Dr. C. C. Graham in a 
letter to Ben Cassidy in the Milam Papers, Middlesboro, Kentucky. Graham 
was 2 friend of Milam’s during the War of 1812. Graham and Milam 
seem to have kept in touch with each other throughout Milam’s lifetime. 
Cassidy was a reporter for a Frankfort paper. 

“Graham to Cassidy, in Milam Papers. 

“Brown, J. H., Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas. 132. 
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had gone to live among the Indians on the Colorado.** Among this 
savage race of people, Milam and Burnet formed a close friendship. 
They ate together and slept under the same blankets; and while 
Milam engaged in trading goods to the Indians in exchange for 
horses and furs, Burnet engaged in regaining his health.** 

In 1819 Ben Milam returned to New Orleans, and here again 
occurs a gap in the records of his life.** 


Cuapter II 
MILAM AND THE JAMES LONG EXPEDITION 


In 1819 James Long led the last filibustering expedition into 
Texas; from about that time, Anglo-Americans began to immigrate 
into Texas rapidly. “As early as 1785,” says Amelia Williams, in 
her Siege and Fall of the Alamo, “we find the cross-boundary horse 
trader, Philip Nolan, in Texas where he was killed in 1801. He 
was followed by a group of adventurers whom Spain was ever on 
the alert to circumvent. Then came the more dangerous lot, such 
men as Aaron Burr, Magee, and finally Long.” The province of 
Texas, by 1819, had practically relapsed into a state of nature, due 
to the revolution in Mexico, which had been in existence since 
September 16, 1810, when Father Hidalgo raised the cry “viva 
nuestra Senora de Guadalupe; viva la independencia!” In 1819 
the revolutionary movement was at its lowest ebb. The viceroy, 
Apodaca, reported to the King of Spain that he would not need 
reénforcements because he was able to control the situation with 
what troops he had at that time.? There was only one group of 
revolutionists in the field at this time. Vicente Guerrero, in the 
southeast, still had a few armed followers who figured prominently 


“Tbid., 128. 

*Brown, J. H., Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 128. Dr. Graham 
in his letter to Cassidy, in the Milam Papers, records some of Milam’s 
experiences among the Indians. Milam, he said operated from New Orleans. 
Dr. Graham mentions one time that Milam left New Orleans on a trading 
venture with five or six pack-mules loaded with goods which he sold to the 
Indians. He crossed the Sabine River and traveled six hundred miles 
through North Texas. These Indians, he said, “were the most kind 
hearted, honest and honorable people he had ever known.” 

“Tbid. 

‘Williams, Amelia, Siege and Fall of the Alamo (MS.), M. A. Thesis, 
University of Texas Library, 2-3. 

*Priestley, H. I., The Mexican Nation, 244. 
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in the final break of the revolution.* The stage was apparently 
set for just such a movement as James Long initiated at Natchez, 
Mississippi, in June, 1819, where arrangements were made for an 
expedition against the royalist forces in Texas. The object was to 
get possession of Texas, establish a government, and then open the 
country to immigration.* In the words of H. 8. Foote, “they hoped 
to achieve by military operations what the two Austins had the 
ability to accomplish by peaceful negotiations.” 

Long was elected to head the expedition. He left Natchez in 
May or June, 1819, with seventy-five men and marched to Natchi- 
toches, and then to Nacogdoches.® He had acquired by this time 
some three hundred men.®° When Long reached Nacogdoches, the 
first thing he did was to have a supreme council elected, which was 
to serve as a temporary form of government. Eleven were elected 
to this council, with Long as president. On June 23, 1819, they 
made the following declaration of independence: 


The citizens of Texas have long indulged the hope that, in 
adjustment of the boundaries of the Spanish possessions in America 
and the territories of the United States, they should be included 
within the limits of the latter. The claims of the United States, 
long and strenuously urged, encouraged this hope. . . . The 
recent treaty between the United States and Spain has dissipated 
an illusion too long fondly cherished. 

The citizens of Texas would have proved themselves unworthy 
of the age in which they live—unworthy of their ancestry—should 
they have hesitated in this emergency. . . . They have resolved 
under the blessing of God to be free. By this magnanimous resolu- 
tion . . . they secure to themselves an elective and representa- 
tive government, equal laws and the faithful administration of jus- 
tice, the rights of conscience and religious liberty, the freedom of 
the press, the advantages of liberal education and unrestricted com- 
mercial intercourse with all the world. 

Animated by a just confidence in the goodness of their cause 

they have prepared themselves unshrinkingly to meet and 
firmly to sustain any conflict in which this declaration may involve 
them. 

Done at Nacogdoches, this twenty-third day of June, in the year 
of our Lord, 1819. (Signed) James Long, 

Pres. of the Supreme Council.” 


‘Priestley, H. I., The Mewican Nation, 244. 
‘Foote, H. S., Texas and Texans, I, 204. 
*Tbid., I, 202. 

*Ibid., I, 203. 

"Niles Register, XVII, 31. 
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After the supreme council had made the above declaration, it is 
interesting to note that they established the first Texas newspaper 
known as “The Texas Republican.” It was edited by Horatio 
Biglow, a member of the Supreme Council. The paper, however, 
did not continue for more than two months at the most.* 

In the month of September, 1819, Long set out to establish a 
small post at Bolivar Point, and to obtain, if possible, some muni- 
tions of war from Jean Lafitte, the notorious pirate who was, at 
that time, occupying Galveston Island. Long had already opened 
correspondence with Lafitte.° He left the garrison in command 
of a certain Major Cook, and departed for Galveston with thirteen 
men on September 22, 1819.'° Just what Long accomplished in 
Galveston is uncertain, but he was gone long enough to learn that 
an army of several hundred Spanish Royalists was advancing from 
San Antonio under General Pérez, and also that the post at Nacog- 
doches was in a state of uproar and confusion. Long immediately 
pushed back to Nacogdoches, only to find that those families that 
had not already fled were evacuating the place as fast as possible.’ 
Long received news, also, that the men he had stationed on the 
Brazos and Trinity rivers had been captured by General Pérez 
and his men, who had been sent out from San Antonio and who 
were marching toward Nacogdoches.'? Long himself barely escaped 
before Pérez entered the town on October 28, 1819." 

Long later met some of his scattered command at Bolivar Point 
and implored them to remain at that post until he could go to 
New Orleans for aid and supplies.‘ Before leaving, Long issued 
a proclamation calling upon those who had originally belonged to 


‘Barker, E. C., in Sowthicestern Historical Quarterly, XXI, 127. 

*Foote, H. S., Texas and Texans, I, 206. 

“Lamar Papers, II, 62. Lafitte evidently had encouraged Long in be- 
lieving that he could obtain aid, for in a letter to Long, dated September 
30, 1819, he says, “I am entirely disposed to unite my efforts to yours and 
fully prepared to enter in any arrangement relative to the organization of 
the Mexican authorities in the port of Galveston.” He says he would like 
to have a private interview with Long but that he himself cannot leave 
Galveston. (The original of this letter is in the Lamar Papers, 1, 34.) 

"Lamar Papers, Il, 63. 

“Lamar Papers, Il, 63. 

“Lamar says that the failure of Long’s operations in 1819 was due to 
the lack of pecuniary means. “Had he been able,” says Lamar, “to keep 
his men together instead of scattering them as he was compelled to do, he 
might have succeeded.” 

“Foote, H. S., Texas and Texans, I, 216. 
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the expedition to repair to that pest, Bolivar Point, not later than 
April 10, 1820.’° 

At New Orleans Long naturally met with many difficulties. His 
recent failure placed a damper on the original enthusiasm of the 
people, and aroused their prejudice against him. There was one 
thing in his favor; he met in New Orleans a new set of adventurers, 
and among these was Ben Milam. At New Orleans Milam had 
met one José Felix Trespalacios, who had come from Cuba where 
he had been imprisoned for his activity in behalf of the revolution- 
ists in Mexico.’* Trespalacios was in New Orleans at this time for 
the sole purpose of fitting out a new expedition to aid the revolu- 
tionary party in Mexico.’7 Milam joined this expedition, and 
Trespalacios in turn gave him the commission of colonel.’* It 
would be hard to determine whether or not Milam had much per- 
sonal property at this time, but what he had he put into this 
expedition.”® 

Milam had two companions with him, a certain John Austin 
and a man by the name of Christy. Long thus found a salvation 
for his expedition in joining his resources with those of Tres- 
palacios, Milam, Austin, and Christy.*° Long was, without hesi- 
tancy, willing for Trespalacios to assume the nominal leadership 
of the army." He seemed to rely, however, more on Benjamin 
Milam and on John Austin than perhaps on any of his men. The 
three became very close friends throughout Long’s short life.** 


“Lamar Papers, II, 77. 

"Lamar Papers, II, 93. 

“Brown, J. H., History of Texas, I, 75. This fact is also mentioned in 
the Austin Papers, I, 498. 

*In Archivo de la Secretaria de Fomento (colonizacion y Terrenos 
Baldios), Legajo ITI, Document 30. 

*Ibid., Document 33. 

*Brown, History of Texas, 1, 75. Nothing at present has been found to 
show what sort of agreement took place between Long and Trespalacios. 

=Lamar Papers, I, 93. General E. W. Ripley of New Orleans was a 
staunch supporter of Long’s enterprise and used his influence for the cause 
as much as possible. In a letter to Long he convinced him that Trespalacios 
should be given the chief command because he would be more likely to 
obtain recognition of this enterprise from the revolutionary Mexican 
government. Trespalacios himself believed that they could secure resources 
from the revolutionist forces in Mexico. 

=Tbid., II, 79. Later events seem to indicate that Lamar was correct in 
the above statements. It was Ben Milam who, in 1822, demanded an 
investigation of Long’s assassination. Also, he seems to have befriended 
Mrs. Long after her husband’s death. Lamar is not always correct in his 
dates, but I think we are justified in accepting some of the facts that he 
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Of Ben Milam at this time, Lamar says: 


He was, in many respects, the antithesis of his companion | John 
Austin]. He was more retiring in his disposition, and quiet in 
his habits; equally firm and brave, but less impulsive and im- 
petuous . . . hewassincere . . . and always inflexible in 
his purpose. Milam, though at that time a very young man, al- 
most destitute of education, was nevertheless, remarkable for his 
good sense, sound discretion and dignified sobriety; uniting in his 
estimable character, the modest simplicity of youth, with the stability 
and efficiency of age.** 


In regard to Austin’s and Milam’s relations with Long, Lamar 
further says: 


Through good and through evil report, they abided with him; 
participated in all his trials, difficulties and sufferings, and for- 
sook him not in the closing scene.** 


The expedition, thus having been organized, moved on to Bolivar 
Point. Long left his wife, who had been with him in New Orleans, 
to make the voyage with Milam and Austin in a boat called the 
“Three Sisters.” Long himself went up the Mississippi.** 

Milam and John Austin reached Galveston at about the same 
time General Long did.** Immediately upon their arrival at Boiivar 
Point, Long called a meeting of the supreme council, which declared 
that the present council was but a continuation of the former one 
of 1819.*? 

As Long had expected, they were forced in July, 1820, to meet 
the hostilities of the Karankawa Indians. These Indians, who 


brings out about Milam and his connection with the Long Expedition. 
Lamar most probably obtained his information from Mrs. Long, who was 
actually with her husband and on the grounds most of the time. 

“Lamar Papers, V1, 79. 

“Ibid. 

*Tbid. Lamar says that Long had been so closely watched that he had 
to smuggle his supplies out of New Orleans and take them to Galveston 
by way of Calcasieu—hence he proceeded up the river instead of sailing 
directly to Bolivar Point. I have found nothing either to prove or disprove 
this statement from Lamar. 

“Trespalacios did not leave for Galveston until some time later—probably 
not until November, 1820. General E. W. Ripley in a letter to Long, dated 
October 31, 1820, says, “the moment Trespalacios arrives, you and your 
troops should take oath of allegiance to the Mexican government, and the 
junta will appoint you a Lieutenant General in their army, and a Captain 
General of Texas: this gives you, in my opinion, a perfect legal support 
to your authority.” (See Lamar Papers, I, 96.) 

*Lamar Papers, U1, 81. 
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roamed up and down the coast country, were cannibals. Both Long 
and Milam advised that the best policy was to anticipate the move- 
ments of these savages; and accordingly, on the night of July 30, 
they attacked them on Galveston Island. Milam led one party and 
Long led the other. The Indians offered an unexpectedly strong 
resistance, and, as a result, they lost about forty of their warriors 
before they were finally forced to flee.** In a letter to Long, 
General Ripley said: 

Your affair with the Indians was a good one, but it would have 
been infinitely better for you not to have published it. With the 
present prejudice against you, you had better lie still and let noth- 
ing appear in your name. Let everything speak in the name of 
the government of Mexico.*° 


One of Trespalacios’s first acts upon his arrival at Bolivar Point 
was to appoint the well known Bernardo Gutierrez vice-president 
of the “Supreme Council.” He also issued treasury notes on the 
Mexican government in payment of the soldiers’ salaries.*°° This 
last act of Trespalacios’s gave rise to a serious complication of 
affairs. Conditions were such that Trespalacios had to return to 
New Orleans for more supplies. Upon his arrival in the city with 
fifty other men, he found, much to his chagrin, that the merchants 
of New Orleans would not accept his treasury notes in payment 
for commodities. Not only that, but his companions discovered 
that he did not have either the resources or the credit he had led 
them to believe he had. His men began to lose confidence in him, 
and consequently, on May 24, they drew up a series of resolutions, 
declaring that they would no longer recognize the authority of 
Trespalacios, but that of a man by the name of John Drennon.*! 
The resolution was signed by fifty men; but the affair was finally 


*Tbid., II, 87. Lamar says that Milam saved Long’s life in this battle. 
He does not mention, however, just what the circumstances were. 

“Lamar Papers, 11. 96. 

“Tbid., II, 97. Lamar says, “Trespalacios’s arrival at Bolivar Point had 
a tranquilizing effect. He was a tall, sedate and dignified man, gentle- 
manly in his deportment, kind in his expressions and liberal in his deal- 
ings. He assumed command without giving offense to any, and entered 
upon the discharge of his duties with a promptness, zeal and sound dis- 
cretion which inspired general confidence, and gave new life and animation 
to the garrison.” Trespalacios was a native of the state of Chihuahua. 
He had gone to New Orleans from Cuba in the fall of 1820. (See Lamar 
Papers, II, 93; also Brown, History of Texas, I, 75.) 

“Tamar Papers, 97. 
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settled when General Long himself went to see Trespalacios in 
New Orleans. 

General Long, in the meantime, had had a similar experience 
with a certain Don Santiago de Mordello.** Long was forced, in 
self-defense, to have his guard fire upon Mordello, in spite of his 
attempt to avoid trouble. Milam was well acquainted with the 
circumstances and gave the following testimony in regard to the 
affair : 


Col. Mordello was arrested on the 16 of March last [Lamar 
Papers, II, 104] for disobedience of orders, and for mutinous con- 
duct. He had the liberty of the fort for 300 [some words are 
omitted here] until 8 o’clock. . . . On May 5, he broke his 
arrest. . . . He swore that he would obey no orders of Long, 
that he was no more a Mexican officer and that he would kill him 
the first opportunity he should have. 


The chance came and Mordello advanced upon Long with a knife. 
Long commanded the guard to fire, and Mordello, fatally wounded, 
died a few hours later. Milam and John Austin both testified to 
the effect that Long was justified in his actions.** 


After the Mordello affair, Long, hearing of the predicament of 
Trespalacios, immediately sailed for New Orleans, and left the 
garrison at Bolivar Point in charge of Colonel Milam.** In New 
Orleans Long purchased the supplies Trespalacios had attempted 
to buy, and redeemed the schooner which had been seized by the 
creditors of Trespalacios. They then returned as soon as possible, 
for Bolivar Point was in rather dire circumstances. Milam wrote 
Long of conditions at the garrison. He said: 


We have possibly as much provisions as will do 15 days by using 
all the economy possible; [ will hold on if possible, but if we should 
be short, and I find discontent [among] the troops before your 
arrival, [ will put all hands on board the schooner and land them 


“Lamar Papers, II, 100. Mordello, according to J. H. Brown, History of 
Texas, I, 76, was a nephew of Trespalacios, and had gone to New Orleans 
with him from Cuba. He seems to have been a very insolent, overbearing 
and unscrupulous person. 

*Tbid., 103. 

“Lamar Papers, U1, 103. Milam received the following message from 
Long on June 24: “The embarassment of His Excellency, Genl. Tres- 
eager and the strange conduct of the officers who accompanied him to 
New Orleans, has made it important for me to proceed to the United 
States.” 
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at the Bay of Matagorda and immediately take possession of 
La Bahia, as I am informed that there are but forty men in that 
place.** 

Although Iturbide’s famous Plan de Iguala had been proclaimed 
in February, 1821, formally declaring the Independence of Mexico, 
the news did not reach Bolivar Point until July, 1821. Milam and 
Long were decidedly displeased with the provisions of the “Plan” 
as a whole, but they decided to support it.** In August of 1821 it 
was decided that Milam and Trespalacios should sail to Mexico at 
once, in order to open communication with either Iturbide or Gen- 
eral Vicente Guerrero, and then report conditions to Long and his 
men at Bolivar Point.** They sailed in a vessel called The Texas 
and landed that same month in Vera Cruz. 

In the month of September, Long heard that General Iturbide 
was at the head of a large force which was still fighting for Mexican 
independence. Long therefore decided to move on to San Antonio 
and eventually join forces with Milam and Trespalacios,** who were 
to raise a revolutionary army and move northward in order to join 
Long in his march to the south.*” 

Long marched from Bolivar Point, and, with about fifty men, 
seized La Bahia. He discovered, however, to his ultimate em- 
barrassment, that the people of La Bahia and San Antonio had also 
declared themselves in favor of the Republican cause and the Plan 
of Iguala.*° 


%A copy of this letter is in the original paper of Lamar, Folio X, Milam 
to Long. The letter is dated June 11, 1821, but, as Lamar says, Milam 
must have meant July 11, as he did not receive Long’s orders until June 
24, Lamar does not mention where he copied this letter. I am of the 
opinion that Lamar got this letter from Mrs. Long. He seems to have 
talked with Mrs. Long a great deal concerning her own experiences and 
her husband’s. 

‘Long to Herrera, December 10, 1821, in Archivo General (Relaciones 
Exteriores). “I was not pleased,” says Long, “but I and my companions 
determined to conform to them” (the Articles of the Plan). Long does not 
mention Trespalacios’s attitude toward the plan, but he must have favored 
it, because of his favorable attitude toward Iturbide the following year. 

*Long to Herrera, December 10, 1821, in Archivo General de Mewico 
(Relaciones Exteriores). 

*Long to Iturbide, December 10, 1821, in Archivo General de Mexico 
(Relaciones Exteriores) ; see also Brown, J. H., History of Tewas, I, 75. 

“Long to Iturbide, December 10, 1821, in Archivo General de Mexico 
(Relaciones Exteriores). There are, so far as I know, no reliable accounts 
of the movements of Milam and Trespalacios after their arrival at Vera 
Cruz. 

“Long to Iturbide, December 10, 1821, in Archivo General de Mexico 
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On October 4, 1821, Long wrote to the Governor, Antonio 
Martinez, at San Antonio and explained why he had seized La 
Bahia. He declared that he had heard, on his way to San Antonio, 
that a royalist force was still holding La Bahia. “This informa- 
tion,” said Long, “gave me the unfortunate idea to take the place 
by force, which I did. . . .”** Long concluded his message to 
Martinez by asking for an interview with him, in which they should 
discuss the problems of their “glorious cause.” Thus Long went 
to San Antonio to interview Governor Martinez.** The interview 
with the Governor proved to be a surprise. Martinez did not wel- 
come Long and his men with open arms. Instead, Martinez in- 
formed Long that his conduct should be thoroughly investigated by 
the Mexican government; therefore he sent Long and his com- 
panions under guard to Monterrey, where they were immediately 
imprisoned.** There were fifty-three men in all who were taken 
prisoners. The first name on the list was “Xaime Long.” John 
Austin, Milam’s companion in New Orleans, was among those 
taken prisoners.** 

Long’s imprisonment between about October and December may 
have been due to the fact that Iturbide had not heard that Milam 
and Trespalacios were on the coast of Mexico until December of 
1821.*° When Iturbide learned of this, he instructed Governor 
Lopez at Monterrey to inform Trespalacios and his companions of 
(Relaciones Exteriores). Long tried to explain that he understood that 
La Bahia was under the rule of the royalists, and hence his reason for 
seizing the town. The Governor, Antonio de Martinez, however, either 
did not believe him or else decided that his conduct should be investigated 
by the government. Apparently, Mexican authorities knew nothing of 
Long’s designs nor of his relations with Trespalacios. (See Lamar Papers, 
I, 46-49, 51-52.) 

“Long to Martinez, Lamar Papers, 1, 46. 

“Ibid. 

“Long wrote to Iturbide from prison on December 10, 1821, and on 
December 21 to General Herrera, begging for aid and for explanations. 
These letters are in the irchivo General de Mexico, Department of Justicia, 
Volume 121. 

“For this list of names see Nacogdoches Archives, 1821-1823. John 
Austin, according to Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 604, was 
born and reared in Connecticut. He was adventuring in the southwest 
when Long invited him to join his second expedition. He does not seem 
to have been related to Moses Austin. 


“Iturbide to Lopez, December 14, 1821, Nacogdoches Archives. Iturbide 
acknowledged receipt of Long’s declaration of his conduct at La Bahia, 
and recommended him to correspond with Trespalacios. He said he be- 
lieved Long and his men were “free from crime.” 
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the treaty of Cérdova and of the Plan of Iguala. Lépez did this 
and assured him that the country would “reward their glorious 
efforts.” He asked Trespalacios about Long, and assured him he 
would avoid all difficulties possible. He told him, further, to land 
wherever he pleased and feel that he would have protection.*® 

Long had indeed encountered great. difficulties and suffering, but 
no less were those of Milam and Trespalacios. After they had 
attempted to land at Vera Cruz, they found anything but a hearty 
welcome. ‘Trespalacios was taken as a prisoner to Campeche,*’ but 
Milam succeeded in having him removed to Tabasco with two un- 
known Anglo-Americans. At Tabasco the Comandante, Fernandez, 
imprisoned him in a dungeon, but allowed Milam to go free. Milam 
declared that he was as guilty as Trespalacios in fighting for 
Mexican independence. He declared, further, that it was against 
his honor to allow his General to sustain injury alone—even if it 
meant losing his life with him.** 

In 1821, some time later, Milam was seized and taken to prison 
in Saltillo, because the government suspected him of conspiring to 
proclaim a republican form of government in Texas. It is not 
certain how long Milam remained in prison,** nor is it certain when 
he and Trespalacios went to Mexico City. Long, however, was still 
a prisoner in Monterrey in February, 1822. In a letter to Iturbide, 
written from Monterrey, Long says: 


My feelings are hard to describe, finding myself after all, de- 
graded and held a prisoner by the authorities of a nation, for 


“Lopez to Trespalacios, December 30, 1821, Nacgodoches Archives. 

“Testimony of Trespalacios. May 15, 1824, in Archivo de la Secretaria de 
Fomento, Legajo III. I have found no information concerning direct 
reasons for the imprisonment of Trespalacios other than the fact that he 
was in favor of independence and the liberal party. Apparently liberal 
authorities knew nothing of the plans of Trespalacios. Vera Cruz was one 
of the few cities still under royalist influence. 

‘Ibid. This particular attitude of Milam’s is typical of his character. 
He was never afraid, and never hesitated to sacrifice himself for his friends 
or the cause for which he was fighting. 

“Testimony of Trespalacios, May 15, 1824, in Archivo de la Secretaria 
de Fomento, Legajo III. Trespalacios does not make this clear, nor does 
he say how long he was himself a prisoner. He and Milam must have been 
free by January, 1822, judging from the friendly spirit manifested by 2 
representative of the government to Trespalacios, in a letter written 
December 30, 1821 (see note 46). They were both in Mexico City in July, 
1822, when Iturbide was crowned Emperor of Mexico. See the Teaxas 
Almanac, 1857, 135, 
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whose advancement and prosperity I have suffered much and risked 
everything.” 


Trespalacios and Milam, however, must have been in Mexico City 
as early as February, 1822, because in a letter to the Secretary of 
State, dated March 8, 1822, Iturbide mentioned the fact that Tres- 
palacios had told Don Anastacio Bustamante, Captain General of 
the Internal Provinces, some facts concerning Milam’s services. 
Bustamante, it seems, had in turn told Iturbide these facts.° This 
information was to the effect that Benjamin Milam, William Sinar, 
John Clevorne, and Daniel Sulivan were officers in the expedition 
to aid in favor of independence, and were under the command of 
Trespalacios in Texas. They had, according to Iturbide’s letter 
of March 8, 1822, asked for three square miles of land each, in the 
province of Texas. Trespalacios, he said, had suggested that the 
government give them enough money to reach Texas, and also 
documents whereby they could demand of the nation payment of 
three thousand dollars for each one of them. In the above letter, 
Bustamante says that General Long and his men were still in 
Monterrey, and suggested that if they did not wish to remain in the 
interior of the Empire, they, too, should be given land in the 
province of Texas.** On March 16, 1822, General Herrera wrote 
the following to the First Secretary of State: 


By common consent of the regency, Benjamin Milam, William 
Sinar, John Clevorne and Daniel Sullivan ask, in the accompanying 
enclosed letter, that three square miles of land be marked out for 
them in the province of Texas.** 


He asked that the Secretary of State bring this request before the 
supreme congress. 

In April of 1822, Long and some of his companions arrived in 
Mexico City.** They were welcomed by the Mexican government 
as well as by Milam and Trespalacios. Long found, however, upon 


“Long to Iturbide, February 8, 1822, Lamar Papers. 

“Iturbide to the Secretary of State, March 8, 1822, in the Archivo de la 
Secretaria de Fomento, Legajo III. 

“Iturbide to the Secretary of State, March 8, 1822, in the Archivo de la 
Secretaria de Fomento, Legajo Ill. This last statement indicates that, 
while Long and his men were still in Monterrey, they were free and out of 
prison by the last of February, 1822. 

“Herrera to Secretary of State, in Archivo de la Secretaria de Fomento, 
28, Legajo III. 

“Reilly to Hawkins, April 26, 1822, Austin Papers, I, 498. 
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his arrival in Mexico City, that the friendship between Trespalacios 
and Milam had cooled, due, more than likely, to party animosities.*® 
Milam was opposed to Iturbide, and Trespalacios supported him. 
There were actually three political parties in Mexico at this time: 
the “Bourbonists” were anxious to obtain a Bourbon prince from 
Spain to rule the country; the “Iturbidists” wanted to name Itur- 
bide himself as emperor; the “Republicans” stood against all mon- 
archial plans. “They were,” however, “able to work with the 
Bourbonists to delay awarding the crown to Iturbide, hoping first 
to finish the constitution, into which they could readily inject 
suitable limitations upon the national hero, if possible. The Re- 
publican constituents were not a little disgusted that Iturbide had 
been able, at the beginning of their session, to compel their ac- 
quiescence in the Plan [of Iguala|] and the Treaty [uf Cordova] by 
a show of force.”°* Long avoided any participation in the quarrel 
between Milam and Trespalacios, but his sympathies were with the 
Republicans in opposition to Iturbide."* Trespalacios tried to bring 
about friendly feelings between General Long and Iturbide, but he 
was unsuccessful.°* Iturbide, nevertheless, offered to retain Gen- 
eral Long in the service of the Mexican army with the same rank 
and pay, but Long flatly refused Iturbide’s friendship and his offer 
of a commission.*® Long had been in Mexico only a short while 
when he was mysteriously shot as he was about to enter the quarters 
of a certain Colonel Riley.®° 

A few days after Long’s assassination, Milam collected all the 
facts he could concerning the case, and very boldly addressed 
Iturbide* upon the following testimony: 


Lamar Papers, II, 119. 

“Priestley, H. I., The Mexican Nation, 251. 

‘Lamar Papers, II, 120. 

“Long undoubtedly could not forget his former treatment in Monterrey. 
He probably believed, as Lamar says, that Iturbide was a traitor to the 
cause they had originally fought for. 

“Lamar Papers, II, 120. Lamar says that Long did not hesitate to show 
his contempt for Iturbide, which undoubtedly aroused Iturbide’s suspicion 
and anger. 

*Tbid., II, 121. As Long entered the gate, he was stopped by a sentinel 
(according to a letter written Mrs. Long by Abil Terril who was in 
Mexico City) as he entered Colonel Riley’s gate. Long put his hand in his 
pocket to get his passport and almost immediately the sentinel fired at him. 
Long remarked to Milam, on the day of his death, that he had had a 
strange presentiment that he would never see his family again. 

“Lamar Papers, II, 122. 
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Most Serene Highness 

The undersigned gentlemen have the honor to expose to you that 
we have convened, as well by the relations we have heard, as also 
by the testimonies which accompany the present, that the death 
given to General Long was not occasioned by any provocation on 
his part. In consequence it cannot be looked upon as such, but 
as an assassination. We refer to you; and beg you to order an 
investigation of this event, and in that manner as to give a com- 
plete satisfaction to the citizens of the United States, who are now 
in this country—and, if your Highness does not design to acceed 
to this solicitude, we cannot do less than manifest that we shall 
present to our government and nation a full relation of the doleful 
occurrences which have happened, and that we cannot answer for 
the fatal consequences which may be created, and disturbing the 
good harmony which exists, and which ought to exist between our 
country and the Mexican Empire. For this reason we supplicate 
you to do that which is the wishes of both those who feel the 
strongest interest for the unity and tranquility of both Mexico and 
the United States. It appears by evidence, which is here enclosed, 
to be a foul murder. He is dead and in consequence cannot de- 
fend himself, but the living will speak.** 


This letter was signed by Milam and several others. Some cor- 
respondence took place between Milam and the government, until 
finally, Iturbide became “highly incensed.”** The result was that 
the guard who fired upon Long was put on trial, sentenced to sev- 
eral months in prison, and, immediately after his release, was pro- 
moted to a higher station."* 

In the meantime, Trespalacios was appointed governor of Texas 
in reward for his services to Iturbide and to the country.®° Milam 
immediately became very indignant and accused Trespalacios of 
having obtained the position through some intrigue with the 
regency against General Long."® He was supported in this belief 
by Christy and John Austin. They firmly believed that the guard 
who killed Long was hired to do so by Trespalacios."* In self- 

"A copy of this letter is found in the [manuscript] Lamar Papers, Folio 
X, 6. Lamar gives no evidence as to the location of the original letter. 
There is, however, no reason to believe that his is not a true copy of the 
original letter. 

“Lamar Papers, II, 102. 

“Lamar Papers, II, 102. 

“Tbid., II, 119. Letter, Reilley to Hawkins, April 26, 1822, Austin 
tg eg I, 498; see also Austin to Hawkins, May 1, 1822, Austin Papers, 

‘nial Papers, II, 709; Brown, History of Tewas, I, 76. 
“Brown, in his History of Texas, I, 76, says that all «long Trespalacios 
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defense, Trespalacios accused Milam of having aspired to the office 
himself and declared that it was disappointed ambition on the 
part of Milam that brought forth such an accusation.** There is 
no reason to believe that Milam ever cherished such an ambition. 
In the first place, he was subordinate to both Long and Tres- 
palacios ; he was not, at that time, a Mexican citizen, and, most of 
all, he was opposed to Iturbide both personally and _ politically. 
Milam, nevertheless, was made second in command to T'respalacios. 

Instead of accompanying Trespalacios to San Antonio, accord- 
ing to the original plan, Milam, Christy, and Austin left Mexico 
City and went to Monterrey where they joined the remainder of 
Long’s men. At Monterrey they resolved not only to avenge Gen- 
eral Long’s death, but to do away with Trespalacios as he passed 
through the city en route to Texas; but their plans were frustrated 
by the betrayal of two of their companions, Wilson and Miller,”° 
who secretly went to Saltillo, intercepted Trespalacios, and warned 
him of the plot.7* As a result, Milam and all his associates were 
seized at Monterrey and taken prisoners to Saltillo, where they 
remained for several days.** They were transferred then to Mexico 
City by way of San Luis Potosi and Querétaro, stopping a few 
days at each place. They remained in prison in Mexico City until 
about November 11, 1822, when, through the influence of Joel R. 
Poinsett (United States minister to Chile, who was then in Mex- 
ico), they were released and allowed to proceed to the United 
States by way of Tampico.** Since the John Adams, the boat that 
had manifested a jealous and hostile spirit toward Long. His affairs in 
New Orleans and at Bolivar Point show that Trespalacios’s men had very 
little confidence in him. After General Long’s death, all of his men turned 
against the new governor of Texas. 

Lamar Papers, II, 120. 

“Reilly to J. H. Hawkins, April 26, 1822, Austin Papers, 1, 498. In his 
letter Reilly said: “General Trespalacios, of whom you must know some- 
thing, is appointed governor over the province of Texas, his second in 


command is a Mr. Milam, formerly of Kentucky, now a Colonel in the 
Mexican service, he will be also accompanied by Colonel Burns and a 


Captain John Austin, formerly of New York. ... The Governor Tres- 
palacios sets off in a few days for his new province . . . he will be in 
San Antonio . . . probably in fifty days.” 

Brown, J. H., History of Texas, I, 81. 

“Tbid, 


“Brown, J. H., History of Texas, I, 81. 

*Tbid., I, 82; see also Graham to Cassidy (no date) in Milam Papers; 
and Poinsett, J. R., Votes on Meaico, 122. 

In 1822 Poinsett was appointed Minister to Chile. He was ordered on 
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Poinsett had sailed to Mexico on, was in the harbor at Tampico, 
Milam and his companions boarded it and sailed for the United 
States. Some landed at New Orleans, but Milam, Christy, and 
Austin landed at Norfolk, Virginia, in December, 1822.** 

After Milam landed in Norfolk in December, he immediately 
went to Natchez, Mississippi, where he learned from a certain 
William W. Walker, a lawyer, that Mrs. Long, the wife of General 
Long, was expecting to go to Rodney, Mississippi, to the home of 
her sister.*° She was at this time, October, 1823, in Alexandria, 
Louisiana. He went to see her and helped her on her voyage to 
Rodney.** Milam, it seems, told Mrs. Long that he, John Austin, 
and some others had formed a conspiracy in Mexico against Tres- 
palacios, and that they (the conspirators) had planned to meet in 
Saltillo, but that they had been betrayed and consequently sent 
to prison in Mexico City.” 

Milam had taken the care to bring to Mrs. Long papers concern- 
ing Long’s death, as well as other personal belongings of the Gen- 
eral. He then went to New Orleans, and from there to Vera 
Cruz.** He seems to have written Mrs. Long from Vera Cruz, and, 
in a letter, he mentioned having met Trespalacios, who approached 
him and manifested a friendly spirit. Instead of returning his 
friendship, Milam impulsively knocked him down.”* 

Thus ended Milam’s second great adventure, and in 1826 he 
entered upon his third and greatest—that of introducing Anglo- 
Americans into the vast regions of Texas. 
his way to stop in Mexico, to make observations and report on the condition 
of the country. Upon learning the facts connected with the Long Expedi- 
tion, and that Milam and other Anglo-Americans were held as prisoners, 
he petitioned Iturbide to release them, which Iturbide did. In his Notes on 
Mexico, Poinsett writes the following under the date of November 11: “I 
had asked and obtained the liberty of thirty-nine men who were imprisoned 
in Mexico on a charge of conspiring against the Governor of Texas. About 
one-half of them are citizens of the United States. Our government has 
not claimed them, and could not do so with propriety; but the emperor 
yielded to my solicitation in their favor with great generosity, and they 
are to be sent to Tampico immediately. The necessary arrangement for 
their journey occupied the morning, and I did not leave Mexico until two 
o’clock.” 

“Brown, J. H., History of Texas, I, 82. 

Lamar Papers, II, 11. 

II, 133. 

"Ibid. 

*7bid., II, 132. 

“Lamar Papers, 11, 132. 
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Cuapter IIT 
MiLam’s CoLONIZATION AND MINING ENTERPRISES, 1824-1835 


The actual process of colonizing Texas was not spectacular. For 
the most part, the men who initiated this movement were completely 
submerged by the magnitude of their enterprises, and, as a result, 
many of them, like Milam, were failures in a material sense of the 
word. Nevertheless, this Anglo-American colonization of Texas 
was one of the most important movements in American history, 
for, as Ethel Z. Rather has said, “from it followed logically and 
inevitably a series of events of the greatest significance in our 
national life.” 

The most significant event in the beginning of this great move- 
ment was the concession granted to Moses Austin in 1821, for as 
Professor Garrison has said, “it was the signal to numerous other 
applicants to the Mexican government for grants of land.”* As 
early as 1822, when Stephen F. Austin, son of Moses Austin, was 
in Mexico trying to secure a confirmation of his father’s grant, he 
found others there trying to secure similar concessions. ‘Their 
efforts were made vain for the time, however, because congress 
suspended, in April, 1823, the general colonization law which had 
been passed at the end of Iturbide’s administration.* 

When Milam arrived in Mexico City in April or May, 1824, he 
immediately began to exert his energy to gain prestige with the 
government then in existence,‘ as a preliminary step toward ob- 
taining certain grants of land that he was desirous of, and in May, 
1824, Milam requested that the Mexican government grant him 
citizenship. He presented his certificate of Catholic baptism, which 
was signed by the curate of St. Peter’s Catholic Church of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and in an accompanying letter Milam declared 
that in 1820 he had abandoned his own country and had joined 
the Republican troops that General Trespalacios had organized 


*Rather, Ethel Z., “Dewitt’s Colony,” in Jewas Historical Quarterly, 
VIII, 95. 

*Garrison, G. P., Texas, 153. 

‘Garrison, G. P., Texas, 153. This law was promulgated in January, 
1823. It was suspended because of the deposition of Iturbide in March, 
1823. By special act Austin’s grant was confirmed and not by virtue of 
a general law. 

‘The Mexican federal constitution was not promulgated until October, 
1824. 
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“with the intention of sacrificing himself for the emancipation of 
Mexico.”* He said further: 


In fact after having suffered privations and inexplicable miseries 
in those lonely deserts, I went in 1821 for the purpose of again 
offering my services and I remained in it until the ex-Emperor 
Iturbide, having been declared absolute, had me arrested without 
my knowing why, and I had to stay for six months in prison, after- 
wards making me go out of the country without even furnishing 
me a peso for expenditure on the way, compensating me in this 
way for the services I had alleged. But having come to the time 
when this country has established a just and free government, I ask 
that your Highness will have the kindness to admit me into the 
multitude of citizens of the Republic, granting me letters of citizen- 
ship in compensation for the services and sacrifices I made in favor 
of the cause of independence.® 


At the same time, either Milam sought the influence of his 
former friend, José Félix Trespalacios, or else the latter offered 
Milam his assistance, for in a letter dated May 15, 1824, Tres- 
palacios not only certified that Milam served as a Colonel under 
his command during the struggle for Mexican independence, but 
spoke of him in words of extravagant admiration, recalling their 
past miserable experiences in Tabasco in 1821.7 “‘His conduct,” 
said Trespalacios, “was irreproachable.” While Trespalacios was 
imprisoned in Tabasco, he declared that Milam was loyal to the 
extent that he would have even suffered death with his General.* 

Fortunately for Milam, he met a certain General Arthur G. 
Wavell, an Englishman, in Mexico City, who seems to have had 
strong influence with government officials in the capital. He was 
a General in the Chilean army when he arrived in Mexico in July, 
1822, on a government mission. In the meantime, Wavell had 
transferred to the Mexican army with the same rank he had held 
in Chile. Milam did not mention that there had existed any 


*Milam to Mexican government, May 30, 1824, in Archivo General, 
Department of Justicia, Vol. 121. 

“Milam to Mexican government, May 30, 1824, in Archivo General, 
Department of Justicia, Vol. 121. 

*This letter from Trespalacios (unaddressed) is in the transcripts from 
Archivo de Fomento, Legajo III, University of Texas Library. 

‘Ibid. Such statements from Trespalacios in Milam’s favor seem strange 
in view of the former breach of freindship between Milam and Tres- 
palacios. 

*Barker, E. C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 291. See also papers 
relative to General Arthur G. Wavell’s claim in Texas, in Texas State 
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friendship between them previous to 1824; he must have known, 
though, that General Wavell’s knowledge of Spanish and his con- 
nections with the government had enabled him to render Stephen 
F. Austin invaluable assistance when he was trying to obtain his 
grant of land in 1822.'° Milam wrote to Wavell, as he had written 
to government officials, telling him of his services in favor of inde- 
pendence, and that he had cultivated his father’s lands in his own 
country." In reply, Wavell recapitulated what Milam had told 
him concerning himself and added : 


Various others of your countrymen, as well as those who served 
with you under the command of the unfortunate General Long, 
have assured me that your courage, conduct and actions in the 
cause of liberty have gained for you the esteem of all your chiefs 
and companions.’ 


In a letter written June 11, 1824, Milam said that he wished to 
cultivate land in the province of Texas, which he hoped he could 
obtain by the kindness of the government. He said further that 
farming had been his occupation since his childhood. He declared 
that his father at Natchitoches had already sent to the banks of 
the Red River the animals and farm implements necessary for his 
project. Milam again mentioned his services to the Mexican gov- 
ernment, and said that all he needed was the attention of a notary 
to place him in possession of the land he desired."* Thus, due to 


Library. In these papers Wavell said: “In 1820 the Mexican Inde- 
pendents were hard pushed by Spanish forces. They sent to Chile for aid 
and asked that the fleet be sent to their assistance. As the Adjutant 
General-Commandant of the army in Chile (then acting as commander-in- 
chief of the army) I went consequently on a mission to arrange this matter. 
I reached Mexico City in July, 1822. Immediately employed by the Mex- 
ican government in the army, it requested me to enter the field as the 
papers I brought to it from the Chileans allowed me most ample powers to 
act in whatever manner was most conducive to the general interests of 
American independence with the same rank (Major General) which I bore 
in the Chilean army, which I did most unfortunately for my own interests.” 

“Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 291. In his letter, referred to in 
note 9, Wavell said that he furnished Austin with the adequate funds he 
lacked, and gave him a room in his apartment. He said, also, that he 
helped Austin prepare his papers for presenting his claims. 

“Milam probably told Wavell about cultivating his father’s lands in 
order to assure him that he knew something about farming. A knowledge 
of farming likely had weight in obtaining any kind of a grant of land. 

“Wavell to Milam, June 8, 1824, in Archivo General, Department of 
Justicia, Vol. 121. 

“Milam (unaddressed), June 11, 1824, Archivo General, Department of 
Justicia, Vol. 121. Milam’s reason for wanting to obtain his papers of 
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his services to the Republic, and through the influence of General 
Wavell and others, Milam was recommended to the Supreme Con- 
gress for Mexican citizenship June 24, 1824, and Congress granted 
his request."* 

On the strength of his recently obtained citizenship, and by 
virtue of his services to the government, Milam’s next step was to 
ask the government to grant him certain concessions. Among 
other friends, besides General Wavell, who used their influence in 
Milam’s behalf, was one Don Juan Davis Bradburn who was him- 
self a colonel in the Mexican army. Bradburn, on August 12, 
1824, wrote to the Department of Fomento, and certified that 
Milam had served under the command of Trespalacios in 1821, 
and that, in November, 1822, he was imprisoned in Saltillo by an 
order of Emperor Iturbide. He mentioned, too, that Milam had 
been sent away from the country without having received any of 
the land to which he was entitled for his previous services of over 
three years.‘° General Trespalacios also made affidavit on August 
12, and declared that, when Milam joined the Republican army 
under General Long, he had actually spent his money on the troops, 
and had not even been reémbursed for this expenditure of his 
private funds. Milam, he said, had suffered many privations and 
miseries with the greatest heroism. He said, iurther, that he him- 
self had promised all the men under his command a certain portion 
of land after they left the army, provided they had fulfilled their 
duties and that therefore it would be only just and right that the 
government should concede to Milam a certain portion of land for 
his services.*® 

In the meantime, on August 18, 1824, Congress passed a new 
general colonization law. This new law laid down certain general 
provisions concerning colonization, and then referred the subject 
to the states for legislation in conformity therewith." 
citizenship was to get a grant of land in Texas. Naturally, preference 
would be given to Mexican citizens in granting land. Milam had in mind 
exactly the location of the lands he wanted. 

“Milam (unaddressed), June 11, 1824, Archivo General, Department of 
Justicia, Vol. 121. Milam’s recommendation for citizenship was signed 
by Ignacio Zaldivar, José Ignicio Gonzales Caralmuro and Demetrio del 
Castillo. 

“Affidavit of Bradburn, August 12, 1824, in transcripts from Archivo de 
Fomento, colonizacion, Legajo III, University of Texas Library. 

“Affidavit of Trespalacios, August 12, 1824, in Archivo de Fomento, 


colonizacion, Legajo III. 
“Garrison, G. P., Texas, 154. 
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These provisions excluded from colonization a border strip ten 
leagues wide along the coast, and twenty along the boundary of any 
adjacent foreign nation. This law limited the amount of land that 
might be held by any one individual, and forbade any tax on immi- 
gration for four years from the publication of the law, or any pro- 
hibition, before the year 1840, of the entry of colonists—unless 
imperious circumstances should require it, with respect to the indi- 
viduals of a particular nation.’* 


In October of 1824, a federal constitution was finally adopted. 
Though it was an imitation of the early constitution of the United 
States, as Priestley said, “it was not blindly framed.’** Nineteen 
states were organized : the two Californias, Colima, and New Mexico 
were made territories; Tlascala was, for the time being, left un- 
organized ; the Federal District was created ; and Congress and the 
courts were instituted. The presidential term of office, with Guad- 
alupe Victoria as first president, was to last until April, 1829.°° 

In January, 1825, acting through General Wavell, Milam peti- 
tioned the government to withdraw his request for land in Texas 
which he had asked for in 1822. He does not make it clear just 
why he made this decision, except that he was asking for other 
lands in another part of Texas, which request, he said, was pending 
at that time.*?. The request he made was for sixteen square leagues 
of land, located on the southwest bank of the Red River, near 
Natchitoches, opposite Little River.*? His purpose was not only 
to farm, but to distribute the land among a number of families 
who desired to settle there.** 


STbid. 

“Priestley, H. I., The Mexican Nation, 263. 

“Tbid. 

*Affidavit of Wavell, January 20, 1825, from transcripts in Archivo de 
Fomento, colonizacion, Legajo III. Milam probably felt that the govern- 
ment would be more likely to grant his second request if he dropped his 
first one. 

“Milam to the Honorable Congress (undated), in Archivo de Fomento, 
colonizacion, Legajo III, 34. Milam had evidently visited this Red River 
valley region of North Texas, because, in a letter to the Texas State Legis- 
lature in 1851(?), Wavell said that Milam told him of the superior ad- 
vantages of that country and advised him in March, 1826, to apply for a 
grant of land there. According to Thrall (Pictorial History of Texas, 166) 
and Brown (History of Texas, 1, 147), Milam got an eleven league grant of 
land instead of sixteen leagues as he petitioned. See also McKinney to 
Brown, April 26, 1874, in Brown, History of Texas, I, 148. 

“In this same letter Wavell also requested that his petition for land be 
withdrawn, because the people he had intended settling had decided not 
to come. 
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The following month, in March of 1825, the state of Coahuila 
and Texas passed a colonization law which not only invited immi- 
gration but guaranteed to all immigrants protection of person and 
property.** Settlers were required to bring certificates showing that 
they were Christians and of good moral character. The colonists 
were to be exempt for ten years from all taxes or duties, except in 
the case of hostile invasion. Empresarios, or contractors for land, 
were to have five “sitios” and five “labors” of land for each hundred 
families they should bring in up to eight hundred.** 

After the colonization law of 1825 had been passed, applications 
for empresario grants became numerous, and the Mexican govern- 
ment was so lavish in disposing of territory that, “in a short while, 
the whole country from the Sabine to the Nueces was covered by 
the claims of the various empresarios.”** It was not, however, 
until the following vear, January 12, 1826, that Milam obtained 
permission to establish a colony which was later known as “Milam’s 
Colony.” It was just south of what was later called “Robertson’s 
Colony,” between the Guadalupe and Colorado Rivers.** According 
to his contract, Milam was to introduce three hundred families “of 
industrious habits” within the following boundaries : 


Beginning at the point where the upper San Antonio road, lead- 
ing from Bexar to Natchitoches, crosses the River Guadalupe; 
thence with the said road to the River Colorado of Texas; thence 
up said river with its right bank the distance of fifteen leagues ; 
thence on a straight line parallel with the road aforesaid, to the 
River Guadalupe, and thence down the river with its left bank, to 
the place of beginning.** 


Other terms of the contract were: 


1. All lands belonging to private individuals or communities 
found within the limits of the foregoing boundaries shall remain 
unmolested. 

2. In conformity with the colonization law aforesaid, the 
Empresario, Benjamin R. Milam, is bound to introduce the three 


“Garrison, Texas, 154; Kennedy, Tewas, If, 2. 

*Garrison, Texas, 155. 

“Rather, Ethel Z., “Dewitt’s Colony,” in Tewas Historical Association 
Quarterly, VIII, 99. 

“Henderson, Mary Virginia, Minor Empresario Grants in Texas, 1825-1834 
(MS.), M. A. Thesis, University of Texas Library, 61. 

“Translations of Emp: -sario Contracts, 92, in General Land Office, Austin, 
Texas. 
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hundred families he offers within the term of six years which shall 
be counted from this day, under the penalty of forfeiting the rights 
and privileges granted him by the said law. 

3. The families of which this colony must be composed, besides 
being apostolic Roman Catholic, as offered in his petition, must be 
of good moral habits, proving these qualifications with certificates 
from the authorities of the place of their immigration. 

4. It shall be obligatory upon the empresario neither to intro- 
duce nor permit in his colony criminals, vagrants or men of bad 
character. He will cause all such if found within his district to 
leave the territory of the Republic, and in case of necessity, shall 
put them out by force. 

5. For this purpose and for the security of the persons and 
property of the new colonists from the incursions of the Indians, 
or any other kind of enemy, the National Militia shall be organ- 
ized under the regulations prescribed by law. 

6. Whenever one hundred families, at least, may have been 
introduced, he will notify the government in order that a com- 
missioner may be dispatched to put the colonists in possession of 
their land, and establish the towns according to law. 

%. All official communications with the government, or with 
authorities of the State . . . must be written in Spanish; and 
whatever towns are settled, it shall be the care of the Empresario 
to establish schools in the Spanish language. 

8. He shall be careful to promote the erection of churches in 
the new towns, to see that they be provided with ornaments, sacred 
vessels, and other adornments dedicated to divine worship, and at a 
proper time to solicit the necessary priests for the administration 
of spiritual affairs.*° 


In all other matters not expressed in these articles of agreement, 
Milam was to conform to and obey the constitution of the general 
government and that of the state he adopted as his country. The 
contract was signed by Milam, the Governor Rafael Gonzales, and 
Juan Antonio Padilla, Secretary of State, on January 12, 1826. 
Milam immediately proceeded from Saltillo to Nacogdoches. On 
the way to Nacogdoches, Milam stopped at San Felipe de Austin 
and settled affairs between Stephen F. Austin and General Wavell. 
Milam was empowered to settle all concerns of cash and lands 
which were then pending between them.*® Milam must have ar- 


“Translations of Empresario Contracts, 92, in General Land Office, Austin, 
Texas, 

“Barker, Life of Stephen I. Austin; Henderson, Minor Empresario Grants 
in Texas, 1825-1834, 93-94; Austin and Arthur G. Wavell, Agreement, in 
Austin Papers, 1, 528-529. In 1822, while in Mexico, Wavell and Austin 
formed a partnership, whereby they agreed to combine their interests in any 
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rived at Nacogdoches some time near March 1 of that same year, 
for on March 3, 1826, Milam made a contract with Frost Thorn at 
Nacogdoches for the sale of a certain amount of Milam’s land.** 
By this contract, Milam agreed to sell one-fourth of all the lands 
he had at that time, or one-fourth of any other lands he might 
possess in the future, by any title whatever, “in those lands called 
the reserved lands between the United States of North America 
and the Mexican United States.” An exception was made, how- 
ever, to four square leagues which Milam had previously got from 
the general government of Mexico.** The contract also called for 
the sale of one-fourth of Milam’s interest in the grant he had 
obtained from the government of the State of Coahuila and Texas 
in January, 1826, known as “Milam’s Grant.” Quoting from the 
original document, which stated further: 


This contract is made for and in consideration of one-twelfth 
part of the third of that grant in the State of Coahuila and Texas 
called Doitt’s [Durst’s] and which one-twelfth of the third, the 
said Thorn guarantees the said Milam, his heirs, successors and 
assigns as far as in his power lay.” 


lands either might acquire for colonization purposes. For this purpose, 
Wavell went to England to organize a company in order to obtain the 
capital for the colonization of hiis lands. He never heard from Austin, 
however, nor did he receive from hixn the necessary documents to put over 
the scheme. Consequently he returned to Mexico and obtained a grant 
in his own name. 

“Contract between Milam and Frost Thorn, March 3, 1826, in Milam 
Papers. Frost Thorn was himself an early empresario who received a 
grant of land on April 15, 1825. He was to introduce four hundred 
families within limits of land “beginning at the closing point of the 
boundaries of a grant made to Mr. Haden Edwards, at fifteen leagues north 
of Nacogdoches; from this point a line shall run north to the line of the 
twenty boundary border leagues, on the boundary line of the United States 
of North America, on the east and on the north which boundary leagues 
are not to be encroached upon. Thence on a course westwardly to the head 
waters of Navasota Creek—thence down said creek to the boundary line 
of Mr. Haden Edwards—thence with the line of said Edwards eastwardly 
to the place of beginning.” (See Translations of Empresario Contracts, 
40-42, in General Land Office. ) 

“At the date of Milam’s petition for land, being a Mexican citizen, a 
colonist and a single man, he was entitled to a headright of one-fourth 
league of land, according to the state colonization law of 1825. This 
headright was later augmented to eleven leagues. (See Memorial of 
Milam’s heirs to the State Legislature of Texas, in Papers of Miss Laura 
Milam of Houston, Texas.) See also House Journal of the Fourth Legis- 
lature of Texas, 41, January 3, 1852. 

“Contract between Thorn and Milam, March 3, 1826, in Milom Papers, 
University of Texas Library. 
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It was also agreed : 


Should this contract not be formal, as far as regards the laws 
of this State, both parties waive all objections thereto and will 
agree to the same under the penalty of fifty thousand dollars.** 


In the meantime, General Arthur G. Wavell signed a contract 
on March 9, 1826, to colonize five hundred families in a certain 
territory on the Red River,** and appointed Milam his agent. The 
boundary of this territory was to begin at the junction of a stream 
called “Satecha” or Sulphur Fork, with the Red River of 
Natchitoches. 


Thence with its bank upwards to its source, thence on a straight 
line parallel with the said Red River to the mouth of the River 
Kiamish, and its confluence with the aforesaid Red River, and 
thence with the bank of said river to the place of beginning.*® 


Milam evidently waited until he received the news of Wavell’s 
contract and then went to North Texas, the location of Wavell’s 
grant. He was accompanied by Earl Stanley Williams, John 
Martin and Jefferson Milam, his nephew, who was to be his sur- 
veyor.**7 When they arrived, they found that there were already a 
number of settlers living in that part of the country, which was 
some two hundred miles from Nacogdoches. Milam and _ his 
nephew stayed at the home of one of these settlers, a certain Collin 
McKinney, who had come from Kentucky as early as 1824.°° 


*Contract between Thorn and Milam, March 3, 1826, in Milam Papers, 
University of Texas Library. It is impossible to say whether or not this 
contract was ever carried out. There is no mention of any further relation 
between Frost Thorn and Milam, either in the manuscripts consulted or 
in printed material. It is not certain how long Milam remained in 
Nacogdoches, 

“Translations of Empresario Contracts, 99-100. in General Land Office, 
Austin, Texas. 

“Jbid. There must have been some understanding that Milam should 
act as Wavell’s agent in case Wavell got his contract, even before Milam 
left Mexico, for Milam was in Nacogdoches at the time Wavell signed his 
contract in Mexico. 

“Jefferson Milam was born in Franklin County, Kentueky, October 15, 
1802, and was the sun of Archibald and Susan Shannon Milam. Archibald 
Milam was killed while dressing a millstone, which fell upon him. After 
the death of his father, Jefferson took his mother and moved to Missouri. 
in 1826 he left Missouri and went to Texas where he met his uncle, Ben 
Milam, and began to farm and survey for a living. He died in Van 
Alstyne, Texas, November 26, 1844. (See F. A. Battey and Company, 
Publishers, Biographical Souvenir of the Staite of Texas.) 

“McKinney was one of the signers of the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
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“Milam informed us,” said William C. McKinney, son of Collin 
McKinney, “that he and Arthur Wavell had secured from the 
government the right to colonize our section of the country, extend- 
ing up Red River to the Bois D’Are fork.”** William McKinney, 
in the above mentioned letter, said that he assisted Milam, that same 
year, in moving to a point near Lake Comfort, below the mouth of 
Little River, on the south side of Red River. He purchased cattle 
at a place called Caddo Prairie,*® and drove them to his new place. 
“He was often back at my father’s place, in what became Bowie 
County,” said McKinney in his letter. As a matter of fact, Collin 
McKinney had two daughters in whom the two Milams became 
interested. The story is handed down that when Ben and Jefferson 
Milam first arrived at the McKinney farm in 1826, they saw two 
of his young daughters, Annie and Elizabeth, crossing a small 
branch. Women, particularly unmarried ones, were scarce in that 
country; so they were naturally surprised, and pleased, to the 
extent that they each secretly picked out a girl. Jefferson chose 
the youngest daughter, Elizabeth, and Ben chose Annie, to whom 
he later became engaged. Just before they were to have been 
married, Milam was forced to go to Mexico again to meet Wavell.*’ 
The marriage was therefore postponed until Milam should return. 

Knowing that he would be gone for some time, Milam appointed 
Major James Kerr, Surveyor-general of Dewitt’s Colony, as his 
attorney “in all respects and for all purposes.” Kerr was to re- 
ceive settlers, to receive the proper payments for land, and to issue 
certificates. He was to lay off and assign the land of the said 
colony. On August 6, 1827, at San Felipe de Austin, in the 
presence of David G. Burnet and J. B. Austin, Milam ratified and 
confirmed all acts to be done by Kerr in his behalf.*? 

Whether Milam met Wavell or not on his trip to Mexico, he 
found it of vital importance to make a trip to England in May. 
pendence, and later represented the Red River Colony in the general con- 
vention and in the first four congresses following the establishinent of the 
Republic. In 1831 he moved west to Hickman’s Prairie, on Red River, then 
Miller County, Arkansas. He lived there until 1846, then moved to Collin 
County, which bears his given name. 

“McKinney, William C., to John Henry Brown, April 26, 1874, in Brown, 
History of Texas, 1, 147. 

“McKinney, William C., to John Henry Brown, April 26, 1874, in Brown, 
History of Texas, 1, 147. 

“Tbid. 

“Brown, History of Texas, 1, 146. 
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1828; so we next hear of Milam on his way to England, where he 
stayed until 1829.*° If he wrote to Annie McKinney during his 
long absence, his letters never reached her. In time she decided 
that he had died or changed his mind. Consequently, she married 
a man by the name of Moore. Anyway, Milam’s greatest passion 
was for enterprise and being a “man’s man,” all else was secondary. 
Nevertheless, his matrimonial intentions were serious enough, for, 
while in England, he bought for his bride-to-be a mahogany table 
and silverware. When Milam finally reached North Texas, he found 
that Annie McKinney was already married, and that his nephew, 
Jefferson, had married Elizabeth McKinney.** As the story goes, 
he took his silver and furniture and went to the home of his new 
niece. “Eliza,” he said, “I am going to give you these things I 
bought for her; I haven’t any time for women anyway: my country 
needs me.”’** 

True to his word, women never played any part in Milam’s life. 
He lived always a rough sort of life, “from pillar to post,” so to 
speak, and was never married. Thus, from 1826 until his death 
in 1835, Milam was primarily interested in colonization and in the 
problems that confronted Anglo-American immigration into Texas. 

One great problem that confronted Milam, as well as all other 
empresarios and settlers of Texas, was Mexico’s hostile attitude 
toward slavery. Planters who had immigrated to Texas before 
1824 had brought their slaves with them. As Dr. Eugene C. 
Barker said: 

They instantly recognized the conditions that were to make 
‘Texas the greatest cotton producing area in the world; but they 
saw equally clearly that slaves were indispensable to large-scale 
production.*® 

“Milam must have been back in the United States by July, 1829, for he 
and David G. Burnet organized a mining and colonization company on 
July 1, 1829. (See Proposals of Colonization and Mining Colony, in 
Milam Papers, University of Texas Library.) 

“Jetferson M. Milam to L. Garver, October 12, 1928. This story has 
heen verified by other great-nieces and nephews of Colonel Milam, and is 
also found in papers of Mrs. W. C. Bryant, Anna, Texas. 

“Jefferson M. Milam to L. Garver, October 12, 1928. The old table and 
silverware Milam brought over from England are still at the old homestead 
of Jetferson Milam at Van Alstyne, now in possession of Collin Milam. 
Ben Milam himself was an expert cabinetmaker and at the old Milam 
homestead is a cabinet he made. His tools are also there. 

“Barker, “Slavery and the Colonization of Texas,” in Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, X1, 10. 
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In July, 1826, the state legislature of Coahuila and Texas was 
occupied with a chapter of general provisions in the State Consti- 
tution, “of which one article dealt with slavery.”** Originally, 
it read: 


The state prohibits slavery absolutely and forever in all its terri- 
tory, and slaves now in the state shall be free from the day the 
constitution is published in this capital.** 


When the law was passed, however, January 31, 1827, it was to 
the effect that the state would recognize existing slavery, and would 
allow introduction for six months after publication of the constitu- 
tion. It declared, however, that children born to slaves thereafter 
were free.*® In reply to a letter Austin had written him on the 
subject, Milam said: 


I am much conserned in consequence of the many troubles and 
difficulties that appear to oppose the colonizing sistem. The man- 
ner in which the slave question is desided will be a grait objection 
to the American population and I feare will put a suden stop to 
that population that would be beneficial to Embrosarios [em- 
presarios ].°° 


The other difficulty Milam mentioned was the privilege the gov- 
ernment had allowed the Shawnee Indians to become settlers with 
all the privileges of other citizens, provided they cultivate the 
soil. “If this be the cais [case],” said Milam, “we may bid adue 
[adieu] to our antisapated pleasures, for society never will improve 
under these conditions.”°* 

In the meantime, General Wavell was looking after certain mines 
in Iguana, in which he and Milam had become jointly interested as 


“Barker, “Slavery and the Colonization of Texas.” in Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XI, 14. 

‘SToid. 

“Tbid., 17. 

“Milam to Austin, March 30, 1827, in Austin Papers, II, 1621. 

“Milam to Austin, March 30, 1827, in Austin Papers, II, 1621. Milam 
said: “As it respects the commercial arrangement, I was not able to de 
anything definait. I converst with Jas. W. Zacharia he I believe would 
enter into the business if he was sertain the parties was well acquainted 
with the mercantile business. I am of the opinion it would be well for 
John Austin to visit New Orleans and give to Zacharie a fool [full] 
description of the country and the prospects of traid and I have no doubt 
but he would advans to any amount that would be required.” Was Austin 
trying to make certain commercial arrangements with James Zacharie, a 
merchant in New Orleans, through Milam? 
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early as 1825 or 1826.°° It seems that Wavell had leased one of 
the mines (Valadora) to an English-Mexican company.** From 
New Orleans he wrote to Milam in December, 1826, to the effect 
that he was having much difficulty “in making arrangements,” but 
that he would be in Natchitoches in a few weeks.”* 

Nevertheless, early in 1827, Milam, with a few supplies, set out 
for Mexico on horseback, to meet Wavell.*® It is not certain 
whether Milam went all the way to Mexico or just to San Antonio. 
At any rate, he found that the English Mining Company, to which 
Wavell had leased the Valadora mine, had broken their contract.*® 
According to the contract, the English company was to give Milam, 
as his share, one thousand dollars a year until the mine was duly 
worked.** Thus, the contract having been broken, Milam wrote to 
a certain John Exter, in London, in October, 1827, and authorized 
him to make a settlement for the forfeitures on the land.** How- 
ever, Milam decided to go to England, for in May, 1828, he left 
for Europe,®* and before Milam reached England, Exter and Wavell 
had succeeded in making a compromise with the mining company.® 

The whole controversy over the mines occurred because of a con- 
vulsion in the commerce of England at the close of 1825 and the 
beginning of 1826. The mining contracts, though undoubtedly 
authorized by Reid and Company, became of no value and the 
company pretended to raise objections to them on a variety of 
grounds, such as their distant situation; all of which evidently 


See Wavell’s Claim to the Texas State Legislature, in Texas State 
Library; see also Exter to Milam, May 18, 1828, in Joel Milam Hill 
Collection of Milam Papers in the University of Texas Library. 

See Wavell’s Claim to the Texas State Legislature, in Texas State 
Library. 

“Milam to Austin, March 30, 1827, in Austin Papers, II, 1621. 

*McKinney to Brown, April 26, 1874, in Brown, History of Texas, 
I, 147. Milam must have left early in 1827, because he was in Bexar the 
following July and in August he was in San Felipe de Austin, probably on 
his way back to Natchitoches. 

“Cameron to Milam, December 20, 1827, in Hill Collection of Milam 
Papers. 

“See Wavell’s Claim to Texas State Legislature, in Texas State Library. 

*Exter to Milam, March 18, 1828, in Hill Collection of Milam Papers. 
John Exter was a partner in the firm of Exter, Greaves and Company, 
in Mexico. 

“Thomas Coughlan to James Coughlan, May 7, 1828, Milam Papers. 

©Exter to Milam, March 18, 1828, Milam Papers. John Exter himself 
had some mining interests in Mexico—probably in the same mines in which 
Milam and Wavell were interested. 
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showed that the company was willing to pay the forfeitures only 
in the event of their being found liable to the payment of them 
in the Courts of Law. In this situation Milam and his associates 
found the case altogether a defective one in point of law because 
of General Wavell’s interest in these mines. It seems that neither 
the Court of Equity nor of Law would recognize any contract made 
by a person as agent for another in respect to property in which 
the agent was also interested. This principle, although sound and 
just, would indeed have pressed grievously upon Milam and Wavcll. 
Exter then proposed to refer the matter to the arbitration of 
merchants, but the company declined to do this. They then ap- 
pealed to a Court of Equity, but with no chance of a decree of the 
court being in their favor.** 

After still more controversy over the matter, the English Mining 
Company agreed to settle the claims of the mine owners for the 
forfeiture of the contracts. Messrs. Reid and Company had 
previously sent to Wavell, in Mexico, a certain sum of money on 
account of the Company’s intended operations. When Wavell left 
Mexico and went to England, there remained about $10,000 of this 
sum, partly in the hands of Exter, Greaves and Company and 
partly in the possession of a Mr. Arispe.** The company offered to 
give this money to General Wavell to satisfy his own personal 
demand on them for salary and traveling expenses, about $5,000 
to $6,000, and also the claims of the mine owners for the for- 
feitures. Finally, the company agreed to pay 2,500 pounds in 
addition to the funds in Mexico. The mine owners accepted at 
last $20,000 in discharge of the whole amount of the claims. The 
2,500 pounds, however, was deposited in London in the hands of a 
merchant until the deeds of release should be returned from 
Mexico. The parties would have $22,500 in liquidation of $45,000, 
less the amount of the expenses attending the transactions, which 
was something like 6} per cent. After deducting about $1,000 for 
personal debt to a Colonel Bourne, Milam’s part of the forfeitures 
amounted to about $2,500.% 

*Exter to Milam, March 18, 1828, in Milam Papers, University of Texas 
Library. 

“There are no documents to indicate the exact date Milam went to 
England. 

“*Exter to Milam, March 18, 1828, in Milam Papers, University of Texas 
Library. It seems that the other owners of the mines were John Exter, 


John Cameron, General Wavell, a man by the name of Flores, and a Mr. 
Wilson. 
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While in London, Milam tried to dispose of his grant of land, 
his colony situated between the Guadalupe and Colorado Rivers. 
According to his friend, Dr. C. C. Graham, he succeeded in making 
a conditional sale with Baring Brothers, of London, but they with- 
held payment until the country was settled and the titles made 
sure.** This project, like Milam’s other enterprises, proved a 
failure. 

Milam must have returned to the United States in the latter 
part of 1828, for by January, 1829, he was in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky.** In May, Milam joined his former friend and associate, 
David G. Burnet.*® While in Louisville, however, Milam made a 
partial agreement with one Major Anderson Miller to raise a com- 
pany and to settle his colony on the Guadalupe River, and to work 
certain silver mines which he had denounced and held as his prop- 
erty in Mexico.** Upon arriving in Cincinnati, Milam proposed to 
Burnet that he unite with him in the undertaking. Burnet agreed 
to the proposal, and accordingly Major Miller was commissioned to 
organize a company.®* In the proposals for this colonization and 
mining company, particular stress was laid on the Mine of Vala- 
dora, situated in the Real Yguana, in the State of New Leon, about 
eighteen leagues west of the Rio Grande, near the small river 
Sabinas, and adjacent to the town of La Punta.*® The proposals 
included not only Milam’s mines and colony, but Burnet’s colony 
as well.*® They accordingly agreed to dispose of their transferable 


“Graham to Cassidy (undated), in Milam Papers. Dr. Graham men- 
tions that Milam accomplished this on a second trip to England. He is 
probably wrong, because it is quite evident, judging from his activities 
between 1829 and 1832 (the date of the lapse of the title of his grant) 
that he had no opportunity for such a trip. He no doubt negotiated with 
Baring Brothers when he was in England in 1828. 

*Miller to Milam, January 9, 1829, in Hill Collection of Milam Papers. 

“Burnet to Austin, May 4, 1829, Austin Papers. In his letter, Burnet 
said: “I expect Milam here [in Cincinnati] in a few days, and, as I am 
informed, it is probable Peck will be with him.” 

“Burnet to Johnson, Woods, Hardin, Coit and Logan, March 29, 1838, 
Telegraph and Texas Register, April 7, 1838. 

“Tbid. 

“Proposals for a Colonization and Mining Company, July 1, 1829, Milam 
Papers. This Mine of Valadora was supposedly one of the most productive 
in the Republic of Mexico. 

*Tbid. The boundaries of Burnet’s colony began at the town of Nacog- 
doches and ran fifteen leagues north; thence west to the river Navasota, 
a distance of about 140 to 150 miles; thence down said river to the inter- 
section of the road from Nacogdoches to San Antonio de Bexar; thence 
along said road back to Nacogdoches, including an area of about five 
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rights, interests, privileges and benefits, and place them in a com- 
mon joint stock, to be established and arranged as follows: 


1. The company, or association so to be formed, shall be called 
the Western Colonization and Mining Company. 

2. In order to constitute a capital fund to effectuate the several 
objects of the association, a joint stock shall be created, amounting 
to $50,000, which shall be divided into one hundred shares of the 
value of five hundred dollars each. 

3. The stock holders shall advance one hundred dollars on each 
share subscribed for, so soon as the Company shall be organized, 
and the Directors shall require it, and subsequently the Directors 
may require an advance from time to time, of one hundred dollars 
on each share, whenever in their opinions, the interests of the 
Company may demand it, giving to each stock holder thirty days 
notice thereof, until the whole amount of stock be paid in. And 
should any stock holder refuse, or fail to make such advance, 
having been duly requested to do so, he shall forfeit to the Company 
the amount already paid by him, with all his rights and interests 
in the Company or its concerns. 

4. The amount of stock so subscribed and advanced, shall be, as 

soon as practicable, and in the most effective manner, applied to the 
objects of the association, to wit: The erection of a steam saw 
mill on the river Trinity, or one of the tributary streams thereof ; 
the purchase or otherwise procuring of a vessel to convey the lum- 
ber to market; the working of the Mine of Valadora, or, such other 
of the mines hereinafter mentioned, as the Directors may consider 
it expedient to work; the procuring of settlers and their coloniza- 
tion on one or both of said colonies; and whatever may pertain 
and be necessary to the accomplishment of the objects and purposes 
of the association, under the management of the Board of Directors, 
and their authorized agents. 
5. The first net returns from either or all of the aforesaid 
undertakings, shall be applied to the repayment to the stock holders 
of the amount advanced by them, with interest at 6 per cent per 
annum, so soon as the same may, in the opinion of the Directors 
be done without prejudice or embarrassment to the operations of 
the Company; and when the whole amount shall be so refunded, 
then the net profits, benefits and avails of whatsoever nature, shall 
be divided and disposed of as follows, to wit: the one equal half 
part to the undersigned David G. Burnet and Benjamin R. Milam, 
and the residue or other half to be apportioned among the stock 
holders, agreeably to the amount of their respective stock. 

6. ‘The undersigned David G. Burnet and Benjamin R. Milam 
shall be permanent members of the Board of Directors, the other 


million acres, on which he had engaged to settle three hundred families 
by December 22, 1832. 
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members to consist of not less than three, nor more than five, to be 
chosen annually by the stock holders. 

7. It is understood that unless the amount of stock aforesaid 
shail be fully subscribed, and the Company organized, and active 
operations commenced, on or before November 1, then the under- 
signed [Burnet and Milam] may resume all rights, interests and 
privileges, intended by these presents to be relinquished and con- 
veyed to the said Company, and this instrument of writing shall be 
null and void." 


As to the benefits and advantages of the above scheme of opera- 
tions, Milam and Burnet declared that the cost of a schooner and 
the erection of a sawmill would be from eight to ten thousand 
dollars; but they figured that this mill would turn off probably 
three thousand feet of lumber per day. There were large tracts 
of land on the Trinity River, “covered with lofty and beautiful pine 
trees,” as well as other timber which was abundant and accessible. 
Thus, with the raw materials so close at hand, with lumber worth 
from fifty to eighty dollars per thousand feet in Matamoras, 
Tampico, and Vera Cruz, all of which were “within five to seven 
days’ sail from Trinity bay,” Milam felt that wealth and enormous 
profits were certain.** According to the proposals, it would cost the 
company something like ten thousand dollars to settle Burnet’s 
colony, “the whole of which, with considerable increase, would be 
refunded by the settlers.”** According to the above quoted docu- 
ment, the title to Milam’s grant was due to expire, if not settled, by 
February 9, 1831, but, quoting from the document: 


Having completed the colonization of Burnet’s grant, no doubt 
is entertained that a prolongation of time might be obtained from 
the government for the settlement of Milam’s colony, which lies 
more in the interior, and is less accessible, at present, than the 
other; but it embraces a beautiful and very fertile region of 
country.** 


As to the mining interest of the company, the Mine of Valadora, 
in Milam’s possession, was considered one of the richest and most 


*Proposals for a Colonization and Mining Colony, July 1, 1829, Milam 
Papers. 

*Tbid. 

Proposals for a Colonization and Mining Colony, July 1, 1829, Milam 
Papers. 

_“Tbid. It is quite evident that Milam did not succeed in getting the 
title to his grant renewed after its lapse in 1832. (See Translations of 
Empresario Contracts, in General Land Office. ) 
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productive silver mines in the whole territory of Mexico. Milam 
seems to have denounced this mine sometime in 1825. In describ- 
ing it, he said: 

The country around it abounds in wood, and its vicinity to the 
Rio Grande (on which one or more steamboats will probably be 
placed, within the present year, by a company of North Americans 


already formed for that purpose), will give many facilities con- 
nected with that branch of the enterprize.”® 


Besides the Valadora mine, Milam had possession of twenty-one 
others. In Vallicello he owned the following: (1) Aqua Cerana, 
(2) Tajo, (3) Sacramento, (4) Guadalupe, (5) Reges ano, (6) 
Guadarrama. In San Antonio de la Yguana he owned El Viejo, 
Dolores, San Miguel, La Bufa, Santa Rita, San Cayetano, Caboso 
de Toro, San Antonio, and Santa Cruz. In Ceralvo he had posses- 
sion of Barreton, La Rumlio, Josga, Del Agua, Guadalupe and 
Colorado.”® 

In July, 1829, Major Anderson Miller was authorized to receive 
subscriptions and offer certificates of stock in the company. The 
proposals were placed in his hands, and accordingly he set out to 
raise the company, which he succeeded in doing after traveling all 
over the state of Kentucky.7* In the meantime, Colonel Milam de- 
cided to return to Mexico in order to protect his mines from outside 
interference and to prevent a collision of titles. He left the affairs 
of the company entirely in the hands of Burnet.** 

In October, 1829, Major Miller wrote Burnet to the effect that 
he had completed his subscription list. He stated that he had 
already appointed a certain day for the subscribers to meet at 
Louisville, and requested that he be present. Burnet immediately 
went to Louisville, and the first subscriber he met was Mr. Porter 
Clay, a brother to the statesman, Henry Clay. In their first con- 
versation, Burnet discovered that in some way Clay, as well as the 
other subscribers, were deceived in their ideas of the land grants. 
He as well as the others seemed to have the erroneous idea that 


Proposals for a Colonization and Mining Colony, July 1, 1829, Milam 
Papers. 

*Proposals for a Colonization and Mining Colony, July 1, 1829, Milam 
Papers. 

“Burnet to Johnson, Woods, Hardin, Coit and Logan, March 29, 1838, in 
Telegraph and Tewas Register, April 7, 1838. 

® Ibid. 
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they were “grants in fee, for the whole territory comprised in the 
colony, after putting the stipulated number of families upon it.”7° 
Burnet, feeling a deep interest in the enterprise, promptly advised 
Mr. Clay and the other subscribers of their mistake and disclosed 
to them the true character of the grants or contracts.*° As a result, 
the company was dissolved and all hopes for the enterprise were 
frustrated.** 

In the latter part of 1829, Milam returned to North Texas with 
John M. Dorr, his clerk, and a man by the name of Belt.** He 
opened a land office there for Wavell’s Colony and began to survey 
the lands early in 1830.** In his own name he possessed an eleven 
league grant of land, which he had surveyed just opposite the mouth 
of Little River. William C. McKinney, in a letter to John Henry 
Brown, said: 

He [Milam] told me that he had become a naturalized citizen of 
Mexico, and from that fact had a right to buy one of these tracts, a 
right denied all excepting citizens of Mexico.** 


At the same time two serious obstacles arose, which, for the time 
being, defeated Milam’s and Wavell’s enterprise. One of these was 
the effects of the famous law of April 6, 1830, and the other was 
the dispute over the southern boundary line of Arkansas. 

Milam had just finished executing surveys of the country and 
was preparing to have titles issued to settlers when a decree was 
passed on April 6, 1830, preventing further immigration from the 
United States into Texas.**° The most influential person in bring- 
ing about the law of April 6, 1830, was General Manuel de Mier y 
Teran,** who became commandant general of the Eastern Interior 


*Burnet to Johnson, Woods, Hardin, Coit and Logan, March 29, 1838, in 
Telegraph and Texas Register, April 7, 1838. 

“Ibid. Burnet said: “This error on the part of the subscribers was 
the effect of accident, and not premeditated by any one.” 

“Ibid. 

“McKinney to Brown, April 26, 1871, in Brown, History of Texas, I, 147. 

“McKinney to Brown, April 26, 1871, in Brown, History of Texas, I, 147. 

“Tbid.; Thrall, H. S., A Pictorial History of Texas, 166. According to 
Thrall, the Federal Congress had given Milam a headright league, which, 
in consequence of his invaluable services to the Republic, had been increased 
to eleven leagues. 

“Marshall, Thomas Maitland, A History of the Western Boundary of the 
Louisiana Purchase, 93; Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of 
Texas (George P. Garrison, ed.) ; American Historical Association, Annual 
Report, 1908, I, 293; Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, 296. 

“Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, 302. 
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Provinces, “and responsible therefore for the defense of Texas.” 
Teran’s plan, according to Professor Barker, included three fea- 
tures: (1) military occupation of Texas; (2) counter colonization 
by Mexicans and Europeans, particularly by German and Swiss 
immigrants; (3) the development of an economic bond between 
Texas and the rest of Mexico by establishing coast trade.*? The 
law aimed to check Anglo-American immigration, and this it did. 
Immigrants who had just arrived in Texas were ordered out of the 
country and “those on their way in were turned back at the 
frontier.”** Nevertheless, many immigrants entered by stealing 
around Nacogdoches in spite of the decree.*® This military occu- 
pation of Texas as well as the sudden check on immigration was a 
blow to the settlers and impressed them, for the first time, that the 
freedom they had hitherto enjoyed would no longer be permitted.*° 

As a result of this decree prohibiting immigration from the 
United States, Milam’s commissioner, when on his journey to 
Wavell’s Colony, legally authorized to issue titles to the settlers, 
was arrested at Nacogdoches by the centralist commandant in 
December, 1830.°' The commissioner must have been one of the 
Navarros because M. B. Menard, in a letter to Stephen F. Austin, 
said: 


The commissioner Navarro received an order today from the 
governor of the state not to proceed any further in his business 
unless he is sure that Milam’s colonists are not North American 
immigrants, that Colonel Milam’s contract with the government 
was to settle European immigrants.*? 


The other serious obstacle in Milam’s way was a “clash of au- 
thority” that occurred on the Arkansas frontier.** As early as 
April 1, 1820, when the general assembly of Arkansas created 
Miller County, there had been some vague idea of possessions in 
Texas. As it happened, in the light of later events, the county 
was made up almost entirely of land in what is now Oklahoma 

“Tbid., 304. 

“Garrison, G. P., Tewas, 174. 

“Ibid. 


“Garrison, G. P., Texas, 175. 

“Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas (George P. Garri- 
son, ed.) ; American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1908, I, 298. 

“Menard to Austin, November 27, 1830, in Austin Papers. 

“Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 93. 
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and Texas.** This boundary question did not arise, however, until 
1829. On December 12, 1828, a resolution was introduced into the 
house, which instructed the committee on territories to determine 
whether or not it was expedient to pass a law extending the 
western boundary line of Arkansas due south to the province of 
Texas, from the point on the Red River 


where the line running due south from a point forty miles west of 
the southwest corner of the State of Missouri strikes said river; 
said extension was to be made so soon as the line between Texas and 
Arkansas should be run.*® 


This resolution was referred to a committee on territories which 
reported on January 20, 1829, “that its information was that the 
true boundary line between the United States and the Mexican 
territory of Texas would strike the Red River west of the point 
where the western boundary line of Arkansas then terminated.”®* 
This being the case, there would then be a tract of country south 
of the Red River and north of Louisiana across which the western 
boundary line of Arkansas would be undefined.*’ Consequently, a 
bill was proposed in the house whereby the western line of Arkansas 
should be south of the Red River, about forty miles west of the line 
north of said river.** The line was to run south to the thirty-third 
degree, the northern line of Louisiana. This did not become a 
subject of diplomatic controversy, however, until General Teran 
sent Colonel P. E. Bean into this territory to prevent adventurers 
from entering into the territory around Pecan Point.** As a matter 
of fact, Bean necessarily went into the disputed district between 
the Neches and Sabine Rivers, part of which Arkansas claimed. 
As soon as John Pope, Governor of the Arkansas territory, heard 
of this, he immediately demanded to know what authority Bean 
had to assume any jurisdiction whatever in this region. 

At about the same time, July 23, 1830, Milam wrote Governor 
Pope that he was surveying a tract of land around Pecan Point, 

“Reynolds, John Hugh, “The Western Boundary of Arkansas,” in 
Arkansas Historical Association Publications, II, 230. 

“Tbid., 231. 

*“Tbid., 232. 

“Reynolds, John Hugh, “The Western Boundary of Arkansas,” in 
Arkansas Historical Association Publications, U1, 232. 

*Tbid. 

“Marshall, History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 93. 
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which had been granted him by the Mexican government.’ On 
August 12, 1830, Governor Pope wrote to Milam and informed 
him that he could not give consent, “or enter into any arrange- 
ment about the settlers under the authority of the Mexican govern- 
ment within the limits to which the Mexican government claimed 
or exercised jurisdiction.”’’"* Pope further declared that all per- 
sons settling in the country over which the authorities of Arkansas 
had hitherto exercised jurisdiction would be held subject to the 
laws of the United States and of the territory of Arkansas, until 
he had been given further orders on the subject from the President 
of the United States. Likwise, Pope advised him to forbear set- 
tling under Mexican authority until the Chief Executive should 
advise him. He assured Milam, at the same time, that he wished 
to avoid any step “not demanded by public duty” that would injure 
or embarrass him.*”* 

Governor Pope immediately informed Van Buren, the United 
States Secretary of State, of the proceedings. In his reply to Pope, 
dated September 28, 1830, Van Buren stated that while President 
Jackson regretted the unpleasant occurrence, he would rely upon 
Pope to use conciliatory measures to avert any collision between the 
United States and the Mexican government.’** He suggested, also, 
that the territory of Arkansas withdraw jurisdiction over the dis- 
puted territory until a boundary settlement could be made. At 
the same time, Van Buren protested against the actions of Milam 
to General José Maria Tornel, the Mexican Minister at Washing- 
ton.*°* Milam, according to Van Buren, admitted that Arkansas 
had, for a number of years, exercised jurisdiction over that terri- 
tory, but he demanded to know upon what grounds the Territory 
of Arkansas claimed jurisdiction over all of Miller County.°° Van 


Marshall, History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 
93; Reynolds, “The Western Boundary of Arkansas,” in Arkansas Historical 
Association Publications, Il, 232; Pope to Milam, August 12, 1830, Milam 
Papers. 

™Pope to Milam, August 12, 1830, in Milam Papers. 

bid. 

*®Van Buren to Pope, September 28, 1830, House Haxecutive Documents, 
25 Congress, 2 Session, XII, Document 351, p. 68 (Serial 332). 

™Van Buren to Tornel, September 28, 1830, House Executive Documents, 
25 Congress, 2 Session, X11, Document 351, p. 650 (Serial 332). 

“Ibid. Milam particularly referred to orders which had recently been 
given by the Territorial government for the expulsion of certain Shawnee 
Indians who had gone to that country from the United States. 
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Buren further protested to Tornel that it appeared to him that 
“there was a determined purpose on the part of Colonel Milam to 
proceed with the survey and disposal of the tract of land in ques- 
tion.”"° He, therefore, requested Tornel to use his influence to 
prevent any further proceedings on the part of Milam. 

Tornel agreed, in October, that he would write to General Teran 
and request him to order a suspension of all proceedings on the 
part of Colonel Milam and Colonel Bean. ‘Tornel suggested, how- 
ever, that the treaty of limits, concluded between the United States 
and Mexico, be ratified at the next session of Congress; also that 
Van Buren serve notice to Governor Pope to abstain from any 
violent measures in the matter.’°7 Several months later, in Decem- 
ber, 1830, Van Buren wrote Anthony Butler, the American Minister 
in Mexico, concerning the affair and gave him the following in- 
structions : 


Take an early occasion to impress the Mexican government with 
a due sense of the serious evils which are incident to the purposes 
ascribed to Colonel Milam and . . . remonstrate in an earnest 
but friendly manner against his pursuing them.‘ 


In February, 1831, Teran, in compliance with Tornel’s request, 
ordered a suspension of Milam’s activities. He maintained, how- 
ever, that both Milam and Bean were operating within the limits of 
Mexican territory. He also observed that Americans from the 
United States were entering that district. Teran said: 


It appears to me that if the Governor of Arkansas opposes the 
Mexican settlement of Milam, he should also oppose the establish- 
ment and introduction of North American families.'°® 


Further difficulties were averted, and on April 15, 1831, a com- 
mercial treaty was signed between the two governments. The 


bid. 

“Tornel to Van Buren, October 2, 1830, House Daecutive Documents, 
25 Congress, 2 Session, Document 351, p. 652. 

“SVan Buren to Butler, in House Haxecutive Documents, 25 Congress, 
2 Session, Document 351, p. 68 (Serial 332). It is uncertain just what 
relations existed between Milam and Anthony Butler. They seem to have 
been intimate with each other, however. In a letter to Butler from a Mr. 
J, B. Lyneh, April 28, 1840 (see Butler Papers in University of Texas 
Library), Lynch said: “I know from letters of you [while in Mexico] 
to Milam, which he showed me, that you were intimate with him and 
probably are acquainted with the present situation of his estate.” 

“Van Buren to Butler, in House Executive Documents, 25 Congress, 2 
Session, Document 351, p. 68 (Serial 332). 
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boundary question was again left open for the time being, and was 
not permanently settled until 1841."° 

The boundary question, however, was by no means the only prob- 
lem that Milam had to face. Navigation up Red River, to any 
profitable extent, was practically impossible because of the rafts in 
the upper part of the river; then, too, he had, up to this time, not 
succeeded in settling his own personal grant of land between the 
Guadalupe and Colorado Rivers, primarily because of the hostility 
of the Indians in that section of the country." The rafts in Red 
River had long since been a serious detriment to trade in the Red 
River section of North Texas, and by 1831 the people began to fear 
that Red River would resume its old channel down the Atchafalaya, 
on account of a change which was expected to take place in the 
course of the Mississippi River. Such being the case, there would 
exist no communication by water between the rivers.*?” 

Milam had conceived the idea of removing the rafts and opening 
the river above the rafts for steamboats. Heretofore nothing had 
been used on this part of the river except canoes and flatboats.** 

In the spring of 1831, Milam resolved, if possible, to remove 
the rafts enough to get a steamboat through them. In May of that 
year, he went to Natchez, Mississippi, and purchased a steamboat 
called the Alps from a certain John 8. Jordan, for the sum of 
twenty-one hundred dollars.** By July of that same year, Milam 
realized his ambition, for once at least, for he succeeded in getting 
the Alps beyond the rafts, thus having the distinction of being the 
first person to get a steamboat up Red River.'!® In a letter to 
Milam from Edward Cross of Little Rock, Arkansas, Cross said : 


It was not until a few days since known to me that you had suc- 
ceeded in getting a steamboat through the rafts of Red River. The 
success with which your enterprise has been crowned, does, in my 
opinion, add more to the prospects of the southern part of Arkansas 
than any event that could have happened. Indeed the whole of 


Reynolds, “The Western Boundary of Arkansas,” in Arkansas Historical 
Association Publications, II, 236; Marshall, A History of the Western 
Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 1819-1841, 240-241. 

™Wavell to Texas State Legislature, 1851 (?), in Texas State Library. 

Cross to Milam, July 19, 1831, in Milam Papers (Hill Collection). 

“37 bid. 

“Bill of sale signed by J. S. Jordan, May 12, in Hill Collection of 
Milam Papers. 

“McKinney to Brown, April 26, 1874, in Brown, History of Texas, 1, 
147; Cross to Milam, July 19, 1831, Milam Papers (Hill Collection). 
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the Red River country, embracing portions of Louisiana and Texas, 
will be greatly enhanced in value and we may now confidently in- 
dulge the hope that it will in a few years flourish beyond anything 
heretofore anticipated.'* 


Thus, for the time being, the problem of navigating Red River 


was solved. 
(To be continued ) 


“Cross to Milam, July 19, 1831, Milam Papers, in the Hill Collection. 
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SILENT YEARS IN TEXAS HISTORY 


C. E. CasTaANEDA 


Like a blinding flash, like a bolt out of a clear sky came the 
news of La Salle’s colony in Texas. It electrified Spanish officials 
both in Spain and in America. The daring of the French attempt 
called forth superhuman efforts. The little settlement on Garcitas 
Creek was considered “a menace which threatened the safety of 
the Indies and of the whole Spanish empire.” No sooner was the 
news transmitted to the viceroy in Mexico by special courier from 
Vera Cruz than an expedition was immediately ordered to search 
the Gulf coast and find the intruders. Within three months after 
the capture of the French corsair in 1685, off the coast of Campeche, 
when, through the declaration of one of the prisoners, it became 
known that an attempt to establish a settlement in Texas had been 
made by the unfortunate La Salle, a maritime and a land expedi- 
tion were ordered to find the French settlement. Before a year 
passed three different expeditions were undertaken by land and sea 
to search for the little colony. Then followed in rapid succession 
the De Leén and Teran expeditions and the first official occupation 
of Texas became an accomplished fact with the establishment of a 
presidio and several missions.” 

Up to this time casual references to Texas and the various tribes 
that roamed over its vast expanse is all that we find in the docu- 
ments and accounts of that time, but from the appearance of 
La Salle the history of Texas becomes audible. The woods resound 
with the activity of the missionaries and the soldiers, and a new era 
is noisily heralded, as it were, by the ill-starred La Salle and the 
followers of De Leon. 

For five years, from 1689 to 1694, the story is filled with details, 
with dramatic interest, with the sorrow and pathos of the survivors 
of the little French colony, with the patient, nay, heroic efforts of 
the missionaries against adversity and against the indifference of 


Consulta de la Junta de Guerra, A. G. I., Audiencia de Mexico, 61-6-20 
(Dunn Transcripts, 1685-88). 

*For a detailed account of how the news was obtained of the La Salle 
expedition and the strenuous efforts made by Spanish officials to locate and 
drive out the French from Texas see Dunn, Spanish and French Rivalry 
in the Gulf Coast Region of the United States. 
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the natives, who soon tired of ordered life and restrictions and 
threatened the very existence of the men who had come at their 
bidding out of love for humanity. Then one night, the small band 
of disheartened missionaries and soldiers steal away, after burying 
the mission bells and small cannon, and silence reigns once more 
over the wilderness. For twenty years, until St. Denis appeared 
unexpectedly at the Presidio of San Juan Bautista on the Rio 
Grande, this silence seems to reign supreme. Until very recently 
it was thought that in reality there had been a complete lull; that 
during these years all interest and activity in Texas ceased; that 
these were silent years in the history of our State. 

Contrary to this general impression, interest in Texas continued, 
activity went on, although greatly diminished, and far from being 
silent years, these two decades are replete with interest because of 
the mystery that envelopes the activity of the French in the region 
occupied by the Asinai. In the subdued light that filters into the 
unexplored region, in the all-enveloping silence, there stilthily 
moves the shadow of a man who for more than forty years was to 
play an important role in the history of the Franco-Spanish 
frontier in America, a man of whom Governor Boneo y Morales 
said in 1744 “St. Denis is dead, thank God! Now we can breathe 
easier.”* In the stillness of the forest a voice is heard calling to 
the Indians, expressing a hope for an early return. Fray Hidalgo 
kept his eyes fixed constantly on his dearly beloved Tejas, as he 
waited patiently on the outposts of Coahuila for an opportunity 
to return to Texas, and on two occasions made bold to write to 
the French themselves to inquire after the welfare of the Indians.* 

In the course of this short paper it is the intention of the writer 
to bring out as many of the meager details as he has been able to find 
concerning the activities of St. Denis during this apparently sterile 
period and to point out other indications of both Spanish and 
French interest in the area occupied by the .\sinai confederacy in 
the hope of arousing interest among those who love to delve into 
the obscure corners of history that the silent years may at last tell 
their story and that our history may be continuous instead of 
broken by this gap. 


‘Bolton, Texas in the Middle Highteenth Century, 41. 

‘Resumen general de los autos sobre noticias, informes y escritos desde 
1688 a 1716 ...in San Francisco el Grande Archive, VITI, 126-163 (Photo- 
stat copy, University of Texas). 
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Aside from the activities of St. Denis, it will be shown that 
there was at least one expedition which set out from Mobile in 
1707 for the purpose of establishing trade with the Indians of 
Texas, Nuevo Reyno de Leon, and Nueva Vizcaya. This expedition 
had a definite relation to the hitherto almost unknown expedition 
into Texas of 1709, whose diary was only recently published in 
English for the first time by the Texas Catholic Historical Society.’ 
It had puzzled the writer, until the discovery of the French expedi- 
tion of 1707 why this little band of Spanish missionaries under 
the leadership of Father Espinosa and escort of Captain Aguirre 
had come into Texas in 1709, traveled as far as the Colorado River, 
and returned to Coahuila. It is thus that we see how one incident 
leads to another and how piece by piece the connected story of these 
silent years is evolving as the old records are more carefully studied. 

If La Salle’s incursion was the flash that first lighted the way 
and aroused interest in Texas, St. Denis may be said to have been 
the long rumble that echoed through the wilderness for years and 
kept the Spanish officials in constant fear of the approaching 
storm. The biography of this remarkable man has yet to be written. 
Considerable confusion exists in the data now available between 
Louis de St. Denis and Juchereau de St. Denis, and the coming 
publication of a semi-fictional biography will no doubt only add to 
the confusion. Juchereau was the father of Louis de St. Denis. 
He was lieutenant general of Montreal and in 1700, while in 
Paris, offered his services to the king to colonize the mouth of the 
Mississippi. “After twenty-five years of experience I should be 
able to establish a flourishing colony,” he confidently declared to 
the aging Sun King. But others more influential in the court 
circles of France, however, had won the ear of the king and 
Juchereau was only able to get a concession to establish a tannery 
on the Mississippi. This grant was made to him on June 4, 1701. 
The Compagnie de Canada remonstrated loudly against the con- 
cession, but Juchereau ably defended his rights. Soon thereafter 
he returned to America, going to Canada again. Little is known 
about his activities from this time on, although it seems that after 
his arrival he went to the Missouri, probably with a view of con- 
tinuing from there to the mouth of the Mississippi. In a letter 


‘Gabriel Tous, T.O.R., The Espinosa-Olivares-A guirre Espedition of 1709, 
in Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical Society, I, No. 3. 
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dated September 6, i704, Bienville informs the French Minister 
that word has just been received of the death of Juchereau de St. 
Denis, who died during the preceding autumn (1703) in the 
region of the Missouri. He never came to Louisiana.® 

It was the son, Louis de St. Denis, sometimes called Louis 
Juchereau de St. Denis, who came to Louisiana down the Missis- 
sippi from Canada, probably with Tonty, in 1700. Almost from 
the day of his arrival he became an active and important member 
of the colony. D’Iberville must have recognized at once the natural 
ability of the young Canadian, because, when the new fort built on 
the Mississippi early in 1700 was completed, he left his brother 
Bienville and M. de St. Denis as joint commanders of the important 
post.” 

Just when he became commander of the fort of San Juan on the 
Mississippi, situated about 40 leagues west of Mobile, is not known, 
but he was its commander by 1705, according to his own statement 
made in Mexico City on June 22, 1715.* It is from the declaration 
made at this time that we gather much information about his 
activities in Texas from 1705 to 1715. He declared that he had 
been among the Tejas Indians ten years before. If we are to 
believe his statements made under oath, he went at that time 
(1705) from Mobile to the Chactaws, a populous tribe, according 
to St. Denis, numbering about 18,000 members. After a visit 
with them he went to the Natches, a nation that lay 30 leagues 
west quarter northwest from the Chactaws and consisted of 11 
pueblos, all of whom had sworn allegiance to his most Christian 
Majesty the King of France. From the Natches he traveled 40 
leagues in a southwesterly direction to the Nachitos. This nation 
also traded with the French ever since 1701, the chief article of 
exchange being salt. According to St. Denis the salt secured from 
these Indians was whiter and purer than the salt that came from 
France. The Nachitos were neighbors of the Asinai, with whom 
they traded also. It was thus through the Nachitos that the French 
traders introduced their merchandise among the Tejas in the early 
years. After a short stay with the Nachitos St. Denis went on to 


*Margry, Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais, IV, 399. The data 
for this sketch is found scattered throughout this volume of Margry. 

Ibid., IV, 399. 

*Declaracion de St. Denis y Medar Jalot sobre su viaje hasta el presidio 
del Capitan Diego Ramon, in San Francisco el Grande Archive, VIII, 27-32. 
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visit the Tejas Indians and from there—mark this statement—he 
proceeded, over the same route as in 1714, to the Presidio of 
San Juan Bautista on the Rio Grande. This fact has not been 
brought out before and the general belief has prevailed that he 
appeared on the Rio Grande for the first time in 1714. 

He not only declared he had visited the presidio ten years before 
but he goes further and explains that the distance by land from 
Mobile to the Rio Grande is 280 leagues. Let us quote his exact 
words. “There are from Mobile to the said presidio 280 leagues 
over good and passable ground and the routes so run that they 
come together at the Nachitos. No mines have been discovered 
over the entire land route, but there are numerous groves of shade 
and fruit trees to be found along the road.”® The two routes re- 
ferred to here are the all land and the water and land routes from 
Mobile to San Juan Bautista on the Rio Grande. It was the last 
of these two that was followed by St. Denis in his expedition of 
1713-1715, at which time he traveled by water in canoes from 
Mobile to the Asinai and from the Aisnai to the Rio Grande over 
land. It is worth noting that at the time he made this declaration 
he also gave the viceroy a map which he had made of the country 
over which he traveled. If this map is ever found, it will be of 
great interest not only in helping to locate the first route from the 
Mississippi to the Rio Grande but also as the earliest map of Texas 
drawn from actual observation.’° 

Although he did not state that he had visited the Tejas on other 
occasions, it seems he was in the habit of spending as much as 
six months at a time among them frequently. One of the dispatch 
carriers of Diego Ramon declared on being asked to give testimony 
of what he had observed and learned from the Indians “that St. 
Denis knew their language because he had lived among them on 
various occasions.”** This statement is further borne out by the 
declarations made by Father Olivares who said “Don Luis de St. 


*Declaracion de St. Denis. June 22, 1715. In San Francisco el Grande 
Archive, VILI, 32. 

“Ibid. VIII, 32. This map is referred to by the Fiscal in his report of 
August 20, 1715, VIII, 3; and again on pages 34, 39, and 41 of the same 
volume. 

“Resumen de los autos sobre noticias. informes y escritos desde 1688 a 
1716 sobre la necesidad de poblar la region entre Texas y la Mobila, sobre 
los Asinai y su conversion, y sobre lo recomendado por el fiscal sobre cada 
punto. Mexico, Noviembre 30, 1716, in San Francisco el Grande Archive, 
VILE, 126-163. 
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Denis was the one whom the Indians respected most because he 
knew their language, having lived among them four months on one 
occasion and for shorter periods at other times.”** In a letter 
written by Domingo Ramon on July 26, 1716, he declared that 
St. Denis had been very helpful to him because of his knowledge 
of the habits and customs of the Tejas and of their language, a 
knowledge which he had acquired while living among them. He 
states that St. Denis spent “six months in the province on two 
different occasions.”** 

When the Ramon expedition arrived in the country of the Tejas 
it was noted that the Indians had cloth of good grade, beads, fire- 
arms, and trinkets of various kinds. Upon being asked where they 
secured all these things they said the French from Natchitoches 
brought them in square boats on the river and gave them to the 
Indians for horses and skins of animals.** 

All evidences seem to point out clearly to the fact that this trade 
had been going on for years. Ramon declared he had noticed as 
many as 18 or 20 long French arquebuses, beads, trinkets, large 
knives, pocket knives, cloth of good grade, and hatchets, all of 
which the Indians obtained from the French in exchange for cattle 
and horses.’ On August 29, 1707, Don Gregorio Salinas Varona, 
Governor of Santa Maria de Galve wrote a long letter to the viceroy 
of Mexico. In the letter he declares that he had just heard that 
on the 22nd of the said month of August the governor of Mobile 
had sent out an expedition consisting of twenty-five Canadians 
armed with rifles, one hundred Indians, and two pirogues loaded 
with merchandise to explore the approaches to the dominions of the 
king of Spain for the purpose of introducing merchandise and 
establishing trade with Nueva Vizcaya, Nuevo Reyno de Leon, and 
Coahuila, which they called Nueva Extremadura." 

Immediately upon receipt of this information a council of war 
was held and it was decided that the viceroy should send out with- 


VIII, 148. 

*Acuerdos de la Junta de Guerra y Hacienda que el Capitan Ramén 
aprehenda los 4 franceses. Diciembre 2, 1716. In de San Francisco el 
Grande Archive, VIII, 170. 


“Resumen General de Noticias . . . in San Francisco el Grande Archive, 
VIII, 145 ad passim. 
*Acuerdos de la Junta de Guerra y Hacienda ... in San Francisco el 


Grande Archive, VIII, 170. 
7bid., VIII, 164-165. 
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out delay instructions to the governors and commanders of these 
provinces to prevent by all means in their power the introduction 
of merchandise or the entrance of foreigners. They were duly 
authorized to use all available forces under their commands to 
watch all river and mountain passes, and to utilize the friendly 
Indians in keeping a close watch on the movements of the intruders. 
In case the merchandise had already been introduced before the 
orders were received, the governors, commanders, and all publie 
officials were instructed to confiscate all such goods wherever they 
were found and to arrest all persons holding said goods or con- 
nected in any manner with their introduction."* 

The viceroy was further requested to write to the governor of 
Louisiana and to inform him, without revealing the source, that 
information of the attempted establishment of trade with the 
various frontier provinces of New Spain had been received; that 
such trade was strictly prohibited by the king of Spain, and that 
in view of the circumstances the governor of Louisiana should warn 
all subjects of his Most Christian Majesty to abstain from such 
trade. 

Not content with all this, the Junta recommended that immediate 
steps be taken to establish contact with the Tejas Indians and all 
their neighbors in order that they might be used to prevent the 
introduction of illicit trade into New Spain. It was this last 
suggestion that resulted in the Espinosa-Olivares-Aguirre expedi- 
tion of 1709, which paved the way for the entrada of Ramon seven 
years later, and which, as stated before, was practically unknown 
until its recent publication. 

In accord with a special council held on August 7, 1708, Captain 
Pedro de Aguirre, commander of the Presidio of Rio Grande del 
Norte, was ordered by His Excellency, the Duke of Albuquerque, 
to escort Fathers Antonio de San Buenaventura Olivares and Isidro 
de Espinosa, both friars of the Franciscan Order, as far as the San 
Marcos (the Colorado) in an effort to meet the Tejas Indians and 
their allies at this point. Accordingly, the expedition set out from 
San Juan Bautista on April 15, 1709. Fourteen soldiers and the 
captain accompanied the two Franciscans on their lonely quest 
for the Tejas. The little group crossed the Rio Grande and by the 
8th had reached the Nueces. Traveling as rapidly as possible and 


bid., VIII, 164-165. 
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inquiring along the way for news of the Tejas, the little group 
arrived in the present site of San Antonio on the 13th and named 
the San Pedro springs. Six days later they reached their goal, 
the Colorado River, but much to their disappointment found no 
Tejas Indians awaiting them there as they had expected. After a 
day of fruitless searching for friendly Indians, they discovered a 
group of Yojuanes. But let the pious Espinosa tell the story 
himself. 


“Seeing that our efforts to reach the Arroyo of the Otates in the 
hope of meeting the Tejas had been fruitless, and knowing that 
the Indian leader of the Yojuanes, called Cantona, frequents the 
province of the Tejas with his followers, we inquired particularly 
about the said Indians, and asked if it was true that they had left 
their territory and had come to settle on the San Marcos River. 
To this they replied that the Asinai Indians, commonly called 
Tejas, were in their own country where they had always lived; 
that they had not moved to the place we inquired about; that only 
a few were in the habit of going in search of buffalo meat to the 
Colorado River and its neighborhood. Asked again, if they knew 
this to be the truth, they maintained what they had said and de- 
clared further that Bernardino, a Tejas Indian, who knew Spanish 
and was very crafty, having lived many years among the Spaniards, 
was the chief of all the Tejas, and this they knew well. All this 
caused us sorrow on the one hand, because we wanted to see the 
Tejas, and [joy| on the other hand, because it relieved us of the 
uncertainty under which we had labored concerning the where- 
abouts of the Tejas. The Indians said also that it was a three-day 
journey from the place where we were to the village of the Tejas. 
Not having planned to stay any longer, and the Captain of the 
military expedition not having instructions to go any farther, and 
having been told by all who knew him that the chief of the Tejas 
was very adverse to all matters of faith, never having been made to 
live like a Christian, and that he had escaped from the mission 
on the Rio Grande with some Indian women who had been there, 
we decided not to proceed any farther. 

“Saturday afternoon we made a paper cross, which we painted 
with ink as best we could, and gave it to the Indian Cantona, who 
came with us. We commissioned him to take it to the governor of 
the Tejas and to tell them how we had searched for them; that 
they should go to our missions on the Rio Grande since they knew 
where they were; and to show them the cane he had, that they 
might give credence to his words. This being done we started our 
return march to the Rio Grande.”'* 


“Gabriel Tous, T.0.R., “The Espinosa-Olivares-Aguirre Expedition of 
1709” in Preliminary Studies of the Catholic Historical Society, I, No. 3. 
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Although the expedition failed to meet the Tejas Indians which 
it went out to contact for the expressed purpose of securing their 
good will and codperation to check the activities of the French, 
nevertheless it was not a failure, for it made possible a few years 
later the Ramon expedition. The Tejas Indians, it must be borne 
in mind, were crafty and astute. They no doubt carried word of 
the visit of the missionaries and the small group of soldiers to their 
Louisiana friends. The news of the intention of the Spaniards to 
establish a mission among them only aroused the cupidity of the 
French, who saw in the establishment not a hindrance to their 
designs but an invaluable opportunity to introduce their merchan- 
dise farther into the interior by this means without so much danger. 
In short the projected settlement of East Texas would bring the 
Spanish frontier nearer to them and make it easier to establish 
trade. 

The Spanish officials were well aware of this fact. When St. 
Denis made his declarations in Mexico the fiscal was not in the least 
convinced by the apparently guileless statements. There were too 
many discrepancies. It may be lightly thought that the French 
fooled the Spaniards on more than one occasion. This impression 
is erroneous. It was not because the Spaniards did not understand 
or realize the true import or intentions of the French that they did 
not stop the activities or took more aggressive measures. It was 
that they were powerless to act: first, because the king did not 
give them the authorization, nor even the moral support they de- 
served for their zeal in protecting his royal interests; and second, 
because they did not have the resources nor the men power to put 
into effect a more decisive policy. 

Take for example the summary of the Texas situation made by 
the Fiscal, Doctor Velasco, in Mexico City on November 30, 1716. 
After giving a long and detailed resumé of everything that had 
taken place since 1689, he draws up his conclusions and analyzes 
the reasons for the occupation of Texas, revealing with amazing 
clearness that he understood the motives for the activity of the 
French and the character of St. Denis. 

“Today,” he declares, “in addition to the primary purpose for 
the establishment of the missions which is the conversion and 
civilization of the Indians of Texas, there exists a second and very 
important one of a temporal nature, the need for the friendship 
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and good will of these Indians, who are under the jurisdiction of 
His Majesty, in order that with their aid the extent of the French 
conquest may be ascertained. The establishment of a presidio 
would serve as a defence for the province, it would impede the 
movements of the French from Mobile and Canada, and it would 
serve as a point of observation which would enable us to learn 
their intentions in time to check their advance. Should we fail 
to take these steps the French will no doubt extend their influence 
from Natchitoches to Coahuila and introduce their merchandise 
from that post to the province of Texas, having explored the 
country already and being acquainted with it as far as the Rio 
Grande del Norte.” He then goes on to state that a quantity of 
goods had already been introduced at various times {rom Mobile 
where, according to St. Denis’ statement there were more than 
two millions worth of cloth and other merchandise. The Fiscal 
wisely observes that the distance from Mobile to Texas is only 280 
leagues over the all land route and 320 over the water and land 
route; that the country abounds with wild fruits and game, all of 
which would make the cost of transportation of the goods much 
cheaper; and that since the population of Louisiana is small and 
the amount of merchandise far too great for their consumption, 
it is evident it was intended for introduction into New Spain. 

He points out that St. Denis himself came to the Rio Grande 
for no other purpose, as shown by the letter sent by the governor 
of Santa Maria de Galve in 1713, giving notice of his departure 
from Mobile with six pirogues loaded with merchandise; that he 
and his companions must have disposed of this merchandise is 
likewise proved by another letter of the governor of Santa Maria 
de Galve, who on October 20, 1715, wrote the viceroy of Mexico 
that a group of twenty Frenchmen had returned to Mobile and 
publicly averred they had been to the Nuevo Reyno de Leon and 
Coahuila from where they brought back large numbers of horses 
and cattle. 

The Fiscal argues with much logic that these two letters of 
the governor of Santa Maria de Galve explain some of the obscure 
points in the declaration of St. Denis. He points out that the 
date of the first letter coincides with that of the departure of 
St. Denis, while the date of the second would correspond to the 
time the twenty companions of St. Denis would require to return, 
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as they did, from Texas to Mobile. Now, if St. Denis had 
traveled directly from the Texas to the Rio Grande, it could not 
have taken him nine months. It is clear then, thinks the Fiscal, 
that what actually took place was that St. Denis and his com- 
panions did stop among the Tejas for a while and with their aid 
perhaps reached the Rio Grande and disposed of most of their 
goods; that St. Denis then sent back his companions with the 
horses and cattle obtained in exchange, and presented himself 
with only two or three companions to the commander at San Juan 
Bautista after the departure of the rest. 

“His statement,” declares the Fiscal, “that he did not stop 
among the Tejas or ever lived among them is false, for it has 
been proved that he was among them at various times and learned 
their language. The assertion that wild horses and cattle are 
numerous in the province of the Tejas and that these Indians live 
in pueblos is likewise false, as shown by documents and reliable 
sources in the office of the secretary of the viceroyalty, from all of 
which it appears that these Indians live separately and widely 
scattered.’® 

“The solicitude of the French in asking that missionaries be 
sent to these Indians may well be the result of their desire for 
closer friendship with the soldiers that may be sent as an escort in 
order that through these closer relations the introduction of their 
merchandise may be facilitated. This assumption is founded first, 
on the fact that St. Denis or one of his companions [ Medar Jalot] 
married the niece of the leader of the Texas expedition ;*° the 


“The subsequent events of the occupation of East Texas bear out this 
statement. The Texas Indians could not be congregated and it was for this 
reason that Rivera advised the abandonment of the missions in 1728. 


*Up to the present there has been no doubt as to the marriage of St. 
Denis with Manuela Ramon, sometimes referred to as Maria Villescas, 
daughter of a son of Diego Ramon, of the same name and brother of 
Domingo, the commander of the expedition of 1716. But Father Fr. 
Olivares says “Either Medar Jalot or St. Denis married at the presidio of 
Rio Grande a granddaughter of the Captain of the Presidio of Rio Grande, 
Diego Ramon, who is a niece of the actual commander of the twenty-five 
men of the expedition and although I do not doubt that one of the two 
married the granddaughter of Captain Ramon, I have not been able to 
determine with any certainty which of the two did.’ San Francisco el 
Grande Archives, VIII, 148. Two other witnesses are cited by the Fiscal 
in support of his statement as to the doubt he had concerning who married 
the girl. It is the opinion of the writer that St. Denis did not marry 
Manuela Ramon at San Juan Bautista, but waited until he reached 
Natchitoches. The reasons for this opinion are that St. Denis was a 
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other that St. Denis went to Mobile to bring back to Texas 18,000 
pesos worth of merchandise which he had there.”*! 

The attitude of the king in the whole matter is well illustrated 
by the following incident. On April 14, 1702, Martinez, who was 
temporarily in command of Pensacola, informed the Council of 
the Indies that on December 16, 1701, Iberville had appeared at 
Pensacola and requested permission to enter. The request was 
granted in view of the close relations then existing between the 
two crowns. Three days later Iberville informed Martinez he had 
orders from the king of France to occupy Mobile Bay “before the 
English should seize it.” In vain did Martinez protest and entreat 
Iberville to defer carrying out his purpose until he could receive 
instructions from the viceroy of New Spain. The French com- 
mander merely reiterated that his royal master’s only desire was 
to “act for the best interest of both crowns.” 

Upon receipt of this information the Junta immediately held a 
meeting and on August 1, 1702, reported the whole matter to the 
king. They called his royal attention to the fact that the extension 
of the French settlements in the Coast region was detrimental 
to the best interests of Spain, that on two previous occasions the 
attention of the king had been called to these encroachments ; 
that until he made some decision in the matter the Junta was 
unable to apply the necessary remedy to preserve the integrity of 
the king’s domain.”* 

The king did not appreciate the zeal of the Junta in pointing 
out the serious consequences of his procrastination. Such frank- 
ness shocked the sensitive nature of the monarch who, instead of 
thanking his well-meaning advisers, made the following annotation 
on the margin of the report: 


“This notice is incomplete. Since the papers which the Junta 


nobleman; that he could not marry according to French law without the 
consent of the king or in his absence that of the governor; that the girl 
could accompany the expedition safely escorted by her uncle; that im- 
mediately upon the arrival in the Tejas area, St. Denis, Ramon and one 
other person proceeded to Mobile; and that after this visit, having 
obtained the consent of the governor, the marriage was in fact performed 
at Natchitoches. The writer has not all the facts to prove his deductions, 
but expects to get them. 


Resumen General de Noticias . . . San Francisco el Grande Archive, 
VIII, 150-153. 
=Consulta de Ja Junta de Guerra, August 1, 1702, A.G.I. Audiencia de 


Mezico, 61-6-22 (Dunn Transcripts). 
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says have not arrived are lacking, this representation is premature, 
and it is couched in such ill-advised terms that it has displeased 
me exceedingly, and caused me great surprise that ministers of 
such experience and high rank should have allowed it to reach 
my hands.”** 


Thus we see that the high officials of Spain, both at home and 
in America fully realized the dangers to the colonial empire from 
the French settlement of Louisiana and understood the nature of 
their activities, but the first received a reprimend for their zeal 
and the second were left powerless to apply the necessary remedies 
to check the advances and strengthen Spain’s claim to Texas. 


*Dunn, Spanish and French Rivalry in the Gulf Coast Region, 215. 
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THE TEXAS FRONTIER, 1848-1861 
A. B. BENDER 
II 
GOVERNMENT EXPLORATIONS IN 1851-1860? 


During the period, 1851-1860, the federal government continued 
to open the Far West to trade and settlement, a policy which it had 
inaugurated at the close of the Mexican War. In carrying out 
this program, government officers and engineers established military 
posts, negotiated with the Indian tribes, opened military and com- 
mercial routes, surveyed the principal western rivers, sank artesian 
wells, and explored the greater part of the trans-Mississippi coun- 
try. In this paper, as in the preceding article, the writer has 
attempted to present a chronological treatment of government ex- 
plorations across West Texas in the decade preceding the Civil 
War. These official activities played no small réle in the develop- 
ment of the western part of the state. 

The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 1848, in which the federal 
government pledged itself to protect the Mexican frontier from 
Indians? on the border, also extended federal control over the 
Texas Indians. In dealing with the Indian problem in Texas, as 
in other portions of the Far West, the federal government had a 
dual réle to perform. On the one hand it had to guard white men 
against Indian outrages; on the other, it had to protect the peaceful 
tribes against other Indians and unscrupulous whites. In carry- 
ing out this Indian policy, government officers and Indian agents 
visited the peaceful tribes and penetrated the haunts of the hostile 
warriors. 

Desirous to determine the true condition of the peaceful tribes 
of the state, Colonel Samuel Cooper, Assistant Adjutant General, 
made a visit to the Indian villages near the Clear Fork of the 

‘This article is the second of a series dealing with the “Texas Frontier, 
1848-1861.” For an account of government explorations during 1848-1850, 
see “Opening Routes Across West Texas, 1848-1850,” in Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, October, 1933. These articles are based on a doctoral 
dissertation prepared under the direction of Professor T. M. Marshall, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 
waa States, Statutes at Large, 1789-1863 (Boston, 1852-1867), IX, 
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Brazos in 1851. Accompanied by a small escort under Major 
Henry Hopkins Sibley, Second Dragoons, Cooper left Fort Graham 
on June 5 of that year. A four days’ march in a west, north- 
westerly course, passing Barnard’s Trading House, Comanche Peak, 
Bald Head Peak, and Fish Eating Creek, brought him to the 
Kichai Indian village, situated in a rich and extensive valley on 
the left bank of the Brazos. Opposite was the Caddo village, 
about fifteen miles below the Clear Fork of the Brazos and some 
2,000 feet above the level of Fort Graham. The country traversed 
varied greatly ; a high prairie alternated with a rocky and mountain- 
ous region and table-lands. Returning, Cooper crossed to the right 
bank of the river at the Caddo village and pursued an east, south- 
easterly course till he struck his former trail at Comanche Peak. 
The journey to the Palo Pinto* was over an extremely rough coun- 
try, mountain gorges and precipitous cliffs impeding the march. 
From the Palo Pinto to the Comanche Peak the road descended 
over a high rolling country. Passing the Comanche Peak on the 
right, Cooper struck his former trail and crossed the Brazos at 
Barnard’s Trading House. The round trip to the Indian villages 
extended ovtr some 230 miles. 

During his examination, Cooper visited four of the six Indian 
villages located on the Brazos.* Each of these tribes had its par- 
ticular chief, all of whom were united under José Maria as Head 
Chief. Cooper found the Indians perfectly peaceable and friendly 
disposed toward the white man. They were tillers of the soil, rais- 
ing large quantities of corn and vegetables. But game, their chief 
reliance, was scarce, and a large number of them were starving and 
looking to the federal government for help. .\s a protection for 
these Indians, as well as for the whites, Cooper recommended the 
establishment of a military post near the Caddo village, where 
the Comanche Trail passed. Cooper’s suggestion was carried out. 
In November of the following year Fort Phantom Hill was erected 


‘The Palo Pinto was a bold stream about nine miles north of the Ioni 
village. Cooper to Jones, June 14, 1851. MS., Letters Received, Secretary 
of War, Old Records Section, Adjutant General’s Office, Washington. 
(Hereafter cited as MS., L.R., S.W., O.R.S., A.G.O.) 

‘The four tribes visited were the Ioni, Kichai, Caddo, and Anadarko. 
The other two tribes. the Waco and Tawakoni, had their villages six miles 
beyond the Kichai. Jbid. 
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on the Clear Fork of the Brazos, and in 1856 Camp Cooper was 
established.° 

In the same year that Cooper visited the Indian villages on the 
Brazos, two other government officers made military reconnaissances 
on the western frontier of the state, inspecting existing military 
posts and examining the character of the country for suitable sites 
for new forts. In April, Colonel Joseph E. Johnston made a tour 
of inspection. Starting from a point near the headwaters of the 
Nueces, he marched northeasterly to Fort Belknap, via the head- 
waters of the Llano, San Saba, Concho, and Clear Fork of the 
Brazos rivers.° General Persifor F. Smith, in command of the 
Texas or Eighth Military Department, made the second tour of 
inspection. His tour extended over much the same region trav- 
ersed by Johnston. Lieutenant Francis T. Bryan of the Corps of 
Topographical Engineers, who accompanied General Smith, made 
numerous reconnaissances between San Antonio and Fort Belknap, 
and between the latter post and Fort Graham. Bryan also laid 
out and made a road between Austin and Fort Mason.’ 

In the fall of 1852 General Smith made another tour of inspec- 
tion. Captain George B. McClellan of the Corps of Engineers 
accompanied Smith, and was directed to study the “nature of the 
rivers and other water courses, their floods and other phenomena 
that characterized them, the nature of the banks and the materials 
at hand or accessible for the construction of bridges.”* The survey 
extending across the southwestern part of the state, was begun on 
October 11, Corpus Christi being the starting point. Moving 
northward through San Antonio, Smith advanced through Bandera 
Pass and across the Llano and San Saba rivers to Camp Johnston 
on the Concho. Thence he proceeded eastward to a point near the 
head of the Colorado, and then back to the posts on the San Saba 
and Llano rivers.? The course was then shifted southward and 


‘Sen. Ex. Docs., 34 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 96, pp. 371-372; Ibid., 36 Cong., 
1 Sess., No. 52, pp. 185-186; W. G. Freeman, Report of Inspection of 
Eighth Military Department, April 22, 1853, pp. 85-86. MS., Old Records 
Section, Adjutant General’s Office, Washington. (Hereafter cited as 
Freeman MS., O.R.S., A.G.O.) 

"Sen. Ex. Docs., 33 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 78, p. 62. 

"Sen. Ex. Docs., 33 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 78, p. 62. 

SP. F. Smith to McClellan, October 11, 1852. McClellan Letters, [V, MS. 
Division, Library of Congress. 

°*These posts were Forts McKavett and Mason. Sen. Hx. Docs., 34 Cong., 
1 Sess., No. 96, p. 386; Freeman MS., O.R.S.,.A.G.O. 
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westward to the post on the Las Moras,’® and then eastward to 
Fort Inge.’ From there Smith again struck out westward to the 
Rio Grande, inspecting the posts at Eagle Pass, Laredo,’* and Fort 
Ewell.’* The six weeks’ tour of hard and rapid riding, with pack 
mules, was through a “perfect wilderness.” Except at the gar- 
risons, the men did not see a house on the entire route until they 


reached Laredo.** 

While General Smith was inspecting the southwestern posts, 
Lieutenant Duff Green of the Third Infantry, commander of a 
portion of the United States-Mexican Boundary Survey Commis- 
sion’® operating along the Rio Grande, examined the country be- 
tween San Elizario’® and Fort Duncan. Green’s journal of the 
march, extending over a period of more than five months, described 
in detail the character of the country, the inhabitants, and feasible 
sites for military posts. Green left San Elizario on June 11, 1852. 
His march was fairly continuous until he arrived at the point where 
the San Antonio road left the Rio Grande. Here Major William 
H. Emory of the Topographical Engineers’ established a perma- 


“This post was originally known as Fort Riley, its name being changed 
to Fort Clark on July 16, 1852, in honor of Major John B. Clark, First 
Infantry, who died in 1847. Sen. Ex. Docs., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 52, 
pp. 185-186; Freeman MS., O.R.S., A.G.O. 

“Bureau of American Ethnology, 17th Annual Report, I, 387-388; F. L. 
Olmsted, A Journey Through Texas (New York, 1859), 285-286. 

“Fort Duncan was situated at Eagle Pass, and Fort McIntosh was 
located about three quarters of a mile above Laredo. Sen. Ea. Does., 36 
Cong., 1 Sess., No. 52, pp. 179-181; Olmsted, opus cit., 314; John S. 
Billings, Report on Barracks and Hospitals with Descriptions of Military 
Posts (Washington, 1870), 215, 217. 

Freeman MS., O.R.S., A.G.O. 

“\MfeClellan to his sister, Maria, October 9, 1852, McClellan Letters. 1V. 
MS. Division, Library of Congress. 

“To ascertain and mark the international boundary line as laid down 
in the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and Gadsden Purchase Treaty, United 
States and Mexican boundary commissioners conducted surveys, with 
various interruptions, between 1849 and 1855. 

*Located some twenty miles southeast of El Paso on the east bank of 
the Rio Grande, this settlement was a typical Mexican village; the drab 
appearance of its adobe houses was relieved only by the green luxuriance 
of its fruit trees; peaches, pears, apricots, and plums grew in endless 
profusion; its 1,500 Mexican inhabitants were frugal and peaceable. 
Whiting to Totten, September 8, 1849. MS., Letter Received, Chief of 
Engineers, Old Records Section, Office of Engineers, Washington. (Here- 
after cited as MS., L.R., C.E., O.R.S., O.C.E.) 

“Emory had served as chief astronomer on the Pacific coast under 
United States Boundary Commissioners John B. Weller and John R. 
Bartlett. In the fall of 1851 he was transferred to operate along the 
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nent camp for astronomical observations. Emory’s camp was en- 
livened by the arrival of large numbers of immigrants bound for 
California. These pioneers, though brave in spirii, were in a very 
destitute condition. Continuing southward, Green came to the 
valley of the Rio Cibolo, which he found very fertile. The point 
where his trail entered this valley he considered one of the most 
favorable positions north of the Pecos for the establishment of a 
military post. The inhabitants of this region were characterized 
by extreme laziness and by thieving propensities. Establishing his 
camp at Presidio del Norte, Green returned to El Paso for addi- 
tional supplies. 

On September 13 the march was resumed from Presidio del 
Norte. Crossing the Rio Grande, Green abandoned the wagons 
for pack mules. In the vicinity of Comanche Crossing he en- 
countered a band of hostile Comanche Indians, but a bold and 
diplomatic parley with their chief, Mona, resulted in the friendly 
departure of the red men. The expedition continued down the 
river to the St. Carmel Mountains and encamped at the Vado de 
Fleche (Ford of the Arrows). Green considered this point as the 
best suited for a military post on the entire Rio Grande. Another 
feasible site, not as strategically situated, was Presidio San Vi- 
cente, where the river makes the big bend. Having great difficulty 
in finding trails and water on the American side of the river, the 
exploring party crossed over to the Mexican side. Here they found 
the country no more cheering. Near Santa Rosa, Green found a 
settlement of Indians and runaway negroes under the leadership of 
White Cat. The Mexican government had given this Indian 
chieftain land on condition that he defend the frontier from other 
Indians. From Santa Rosa, Green struck out northeastward to the 
Rio Grande. Passing the settlements of Arroyo de San José, Los 
Cabeceras, and San Fernando, the command arrived at Fort Dun- 
can on November 24.** 

Army officers stationed in ‘Texas were constantly trying to find 


Rio Grande. Sen. Hx. Docs., 34 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 108, pt. 1, p. 1; John R. 
Bartlett, Personal Narrative of the Explorations and Incidents in Texas, 
New Mesico, California, Sonora, and Chihuahua, connected with the 
United States and Mexican Boundary Commission during the Years, 1850- 
1853 (New York, 1854), I, 3-6. 

Green to Cooper, December 16, 1852. MS., Letters Received, Head- 
quarters of the Army, Old Records Section, Adjutant General’s Office. 
Washington. (Hereafter cited as MS., L.R., H.A., O.R.S., A.G.O.) 
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shorter routes and improvements of roads already established. In 
the summer of 1856, Lieutenant E. L. Hartz of the Eighth Infan- 
try led a reconnoitering party over a part of western Texas. Ac- 
companied by three non-commissioned officers and a party of 
twenty-four men with two wagons, he started from Fort Davis*® on 
227-228; Bureau of American Ethnology, 17th Annual Report, I, 387-388. 
August 16 to intersect the El Paso Road. The general course was 
westward, but with many detours to obtain water. Passing through 
Carisso Pass, which he found difficult for wagons, Hartz struck the 
El Paso Road about twenty-five miles west of Eagle Springs.”° 

In the late fifties some of the Indian tribes of west Texas became 
extremely bold in their depredations. Scouting and punitive ex- 
peditions which were made necessary served as excellent opportuni- 
ties for exploring activities in Texas as in other sections of the 
trans-Mississippi country. In April, 1857, Lieutenant Robert C. 
Wood, Second Cavalry, led a scouting party from Fort Inge to the 
head of the Nueces River in search of Indians. With a command 
of fifteen men and ten days’ rations, Wood left Fort Inge on April 
11. Proceeding northward by the head of the Leona River, he 
struck an old Indian trail and followed it until he reached the 
north fork of the Nueces. At the junction of the latter stream 
with the main river, Wood was joined by a non-commissioned officer 
with ten men and a guide. The enlarged command proceeded 
northward until April 18, when they came upon a large number of 
Indian lodges encamped upon a very steep bluff. On the following 
day the command charged the Indian camp. The Indians fled, 
leaving behind their entire camp equipment, including large quan- 
tities of hides, dressed skins, provisions, bedding, knives, tools, 
saddles, and cooking utensils. The command was back at Fort 
Inge on April 24. 

Wood, who kept a journal of the march, vividly described the 
character of the country and the hardships experienced by the men 
and animals. When they followed the trail of the Indians, the 
country was so rough that for five consecutive days not a man 
mounted his horse, and during eight days but three miles were rid- 
den. ‘The country lying near the heads of the north fork and the 


“Sen. Hx. Docs., 36 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 1, p. 218; Billings, opus cit., 

“Eagle Springs was situated near the El Paso Road, in the vicinity of 
the 31° latitude and 105° longitude. Sen, Ex. Docs., 33 Cong., 2 Sess., 
No. 78, p. 88. 
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main Nueces was so rough that it was utterly impossible to operate 
with mounted men against the Indians. The country between the 
forks of the Nueces, contrary to current opinion, Wood reported 
plentifully supplied with water. Grass, however, was scant and 
poor.** 

In the following year Lieutenant William B. Hazen, Highth 
Infantry, led a combined exploring and punitive expedition against 
a band of Mescalero Apaches into the Guadalupe Mountains. Hazen 
attempted to recover animals belonging to a mail party which the 
Indians had stolen about one mile from Fort Davis. With a com- 
mand of eleven mounted men and nineteen infantry, Hazen left 
Fort Davis on June 4, 1858. For four days he followed a north- 
west course, keeping close to the trail of the Indians with the stolen 
animals. Upon reaching Lieutenant Hartz’s wagon trail, he aban- 
doned the trail of the Indians for several days and moved westward 
as far as Buckskin Camp. On June 9 he resumed the march north- 
ward and eastward. Two days later he struck the Indian trail at 
the Fredericksburg and El Paso Road. Advancing to the eastern 
base of the Guadalupe Mountains, the command came upon the 
Indian camp composed of about fifteen lodges. A surprise attack 
was attempted, but the Indians managed to escape. Hazen recov- 
ered twenty-nine animals and captured the entire camp equipment, 
including food, dressed skins, peltries, horsegear, arms, ammunition, 
and fifty scalps. 

The return march was over the same route as far as Buckskin 
Camp. From there the southward course was continued till the 
El Paso Road was reached at Van Horn’s Wells. Striking out 
southeastward, Fort Davis was reached on June 20. An arduous 
march through a very rugged country had been completed. Hazen 
kept a journal and made a map of the country. He characterized 
the region traversed as perfectly worthless for agriculture. The 
only exceptions he noted were in the vicinity of the Guadalupe 
Mountains, which were supplied with fine building stone and several 
varieties of lime and salt.** 

An interesting phase of government exploring activity in Texas 
was an experiment with camels. The experiment was made in 
answer to the need for a more rapid and certain mode of trans- 


“Wood to E. K. Smith, April 25, 1857. MS., L.R., H.A., O.R.S., A.G.O. 
“Hazen to Dye, June 22, 1858 MS., L.R., H.A., O.R.S., A.G.O. 
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portation to the distant frontier posts. The first suggestion for 
using the camel came from military officials who were constantly 
combating Indians on the frontier. As supplies were slow in 
reaching the forts of the Southwest, it seemed plausible that the 
hardy, rapid-moving camel would solve the transportation 
problem.** 

The camel experiment in Texas was tried out in the spring and 
summer of 1859. On March 25, Secretary of War Floyd directed 
Major General David E. Twiggs, Commander of the Texas Military 
Department, to have a careful and thorough reconnaissance made 
by topographical officers under his command of the country between 
the San Antonio and El Paso Road and the Rio Grande and the 
Pecos rivers. Government camels from Camp Verde** were to be 
used, in part, as a means of transportation. The reconnaissance 
was to include an examination of the great Comanche Trail from 
the crossing of the El Paso Road to the Rio Grande, with a view 
toward establishing a military post at or near the latter stream. 
The expedition was also to attempt to discover a most convenient 


*As early as 1836, Major George H. Crosman proposed the use of the 
camel to the proper authorities in Washington. Twelve years later 
Major Henry C. Wayne suggested that the War Department send to the 
Near East for camels for use in frontier military service. In 1854 
Lieutenant Edward F. Beale suggested the organization of a camel corps 
for transport purposes. Secretary of War Davis approved these recom- 
mendations and Congress appropriated $30,000 for the purchase of camels 
and importation of dromedaries. These were to be under the direction of 
the War Department and to be used for military purposes. On May 14, 
1856, thirty-three camels were landed at Indianola, Texas. Another herd 
of forty-four was brought over on February 17 of the following year. The 
first experiment with camels was made in the fall of 1857 by Lieutenant 
Beale in his reconnaissance of a wagon road from Fort Defiance to the 
eastern frontier of California. After this expedition, the camels were 
used in various capacities during the time of the overland stages. Despite 
the efficiency of the camels as beasts of burden, they ultimately proved a 
failure, probably because they were handled by inexperienced men. The 
westerners had no use for them, and the packers and soldiers detested 
them. In 1863 the remnant of the herd, about fourteen, was turned loose 
in Arizona and left to shift for themselves. Stephen Bonsal, Edward 
Fitzgerald Beale: A Pioneer in the Path of Pinpire, 1822-1903 (New York, 
1912), 199-204; T. E. Farish, History of Arizona (Phoenix, Ariz., 1915), 
I, 355; United States, Statutes at Large, X, 639; L. B. Lesley, Uncle 
Sam’s Camels (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), 4-6. 

“These camels were probably part of Beale’s caravan when he led his 
Wagon Road Expedition to eastern California in 1857. Sen. Ex. Docs., 
36 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 52, p. 188; Bureau of American Ethnology, 17th 
Annual Report, 1, 387-388. 
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route for supplying such a post as well as to determine the prac- 
ticability of the camel as a means of military transportation.*° 
Pursuant to these instructions Lieutenant William H. Echols of 
the Topographical Engineers made a reconnaissance between the 
Pecos and the Rio Grande rivers, Lieutenant Hartz serving as com- 
mander of the escort and as quartermaster. The expedition was 
organized at Camp Hudson.** The animal train consisted of 
twenty-four camels, each carrying a pack weighing between 400 and 
600 pounds. Some mules also were used. On May 23 this large 
caravan broke camp and moved northwest to the Pecos. Six days 
of laborious travel over a rough and rugged country brought the 
reconnoitering party to the Pecos. Crossing and recrossing the 
Pecos at different points, they followed that stream northward for 
several days. The Comanche Springs near Horsehead Crossing 
were reached by June 12. After camping there for several days, 
the command resumed its westward march in the direction of Fort 
Davis, which was reached on the twenty-sixth. There the expedi- 
tion was joined by Company C of the Eighth Infantry ; the enlarged 
command then moved eastward to Camp Stockton," the depot of 
the expedition. On July 4 the caravan entered Camp Stockton.** 
A week later the command, with its camel train carrying thirty- 
three days’ rations and baggage for fifty men, set out on the most 
difficult part of its journey. It moved along in a southwesterly 
course, via the Comanche Trail,?® to the Rio Grande. The river 
was reached on July 17, and two days later the expedition started 
back. The return march was essentially over the outgoing route; 


*Cooper to Twiggs, March 25, 1859. MS., L.R., H.A.. O.R.S., A.G.O. 

“Sen. Ha. Docs., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 52, pp. 191-192; Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, 17th Annual Report, [, 387-388; Mansfield to Thomas, 
November 26, 1860. MNS., Letters Received, Adjutant General, Old Files 
Section, Executive Division, Adjutant General’s Office, Washington (Here- 
after cited as MS., L.R., A.G., O.F.S., E.D., A.G.O.) 

“Originally known as Camp Stockton, this post was named after Robert 
Hill Stockton, United States Navy. It was established in March, 1859. 
?— opus cit., 223; Mansfield to Thomas, November 17. 1860. MS., 
AG.,. OcF-S.,. A:G-.0: 

“Sen. Ex. Docs., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., No, 2, pt. 2, pp. 422-434. 

“This was the famous Indian trial used not only by the Comanche 
Indians on their incursions into Texas and Mexico but by emigrants and 
soldiers as well. Abert to Deas, May 25, 1849. MS., L.R.. C.E., ORS:, 
0.C.E.; Twiggs to Thomas, September 14, 1859. MS., L.R.. H.A., O.R.S.. 
A.G.O.; Texas Almanac, 1857 (Galveston, Texas, 1856), Map: Mary E. 
Peters, “Texas Trails.” in Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
Proceedings, VII, 61-62. 
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the expedition moved eastward to Camp Stockton and down along 
the Pecos to its starting point. By August 6 the much-fatigued 
cavaleade reached Devil’s River, and the following day was back 
in Camp Hudson.* 

In his diary of the expedition, submitted to Major David H. 
Vinton, Quartermaster of the Department of Texas, Lieutenant 
Hartz concluded that camels could be used very advantageously 
as a means of military transportation. He reported that these 
animals encountered hills and mountains of the most difficult 
nature, crossed streams and prairies, and went without water be- 
tween two and five days at a stretch. Furthermore, they thrived 
on food much inferior to that necessary for horses and mules. In 
fact, he considered camels superior to mules for transportation 
through rugged and arid regions.** He recommended the use of 
the camel as a means of military transportation. Despite this 
favorable report, General Twiggs considered the mule preferable.** 

In the summer of 1860, Lieutenant Echols led a second exploring 
expedition across the western part of the state. This was a con- 
tinuation of his activity of the preceding year. His topographical 
reconnaissance included the region between the El] Paso Road and 
the Rio Grande and from Camp Stockton to Fort Davis.** The 
objects of the expedition were to ascertain the practicability of 
opening roads in this region and to select a site for a military post 
on the Rio Grande.** Camp Hudson was again the initial point of 
the survey. LEchols’s party included an escort of thirty-one in- 
fantry under Lieutenant J. H. Hohman. The pack train con- 
sisted of a herd of twenty camels and twenty-five pack mules with 
attendants.*° Thus equipped, the expedition set out on June 24 
in an attempt to discover a shorter and better route from the Pecos 
to Fort Davis. 

The line of march toward the Pecos was over a very rugged 
country. From the Pecos the expedition proceeded westward to 
San Francisco Creek and thence northward to Fort Davis. The 
journey from the Pecos to San Francisco Creek on the Comanche 


“Sen. Ex. Docs., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 2, pt. 2, pp. 436-440. 

*“Ibid., p. 441. 

“Twiggs to Thomas, September 14, 1859. MS., L.R., H.A., O.R.S., A.G.O. 
“Sen, Ex. Docs., 36 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 1, p. 33. 

*“Tbid., p. 36. 

“Tbid., p. 37. 
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Trail led across a march of 120 miles. This stretch of country was 
exceedingly rugged and desolate, totally destitute of water, and 
entirely impracticable. If it had not been for the camels trans- 
porting the water supply, the expedition might have perished. 
From San Francisco Creek the expedition moved up the trail ten 
miles to Willow Spring and thence northwestward to Fort Davis,** 
which was reached on July 10. The route from the Comanche 
Trail northward to Fort Davis was found extremely easy, but no 
permanent water supply was found for a distance of over fifty 
miles.*7 After a few days’ rest Echols and his exploring party, on 
July 14, set out in search of a suitable site for a military post on 
the Rio Grande, near San Carlos Crossing. The route was south- 
east to Presidio del Norte. From this point an easterly course was 
pursued over a very rough and rugged country to the Lates 
Lengua** and down the valley of that stream to the Rio Grande. 
After considerable reconnoitering in the immediate vicinity of the 
San Carlos Crossing, Echols found that no suitable site for a mili- 
tary post existed there. The exploring party then moved down the 
Rio Grande about twenty miles below the Comanche Crossing and 
found a desirable location.*® 

The next object was to find a route by which a post at this point 
could be supplied. With the exception of one serious obstacle, a 
route was found which, with moderate work, would constitute a 
good wagon road. This route extended northward from the spot 
selected to the El Paso Road. It ran principally along the San 
Carlos Trail and came into the Comanche Trail near the mountain 
called Camel’s Hump.*® Echols examined the country east of this 
point for about ten miles and could find no way to avoid this 
obstacle.*? On August 4 the expedition entered Fort Stockton. 
From this point Echols intended to continue the reconnaissance 
directly across the country to Camp Hudson. The exhausted con- 


Tbid., p. 44. 

“Tbid., pp. 35-36. 

*This creek is a small tributary of the Rio Grande. It rises in an 
extremely mountainous region of Presidio County, 30° latitude and 104° 
longitude. It flows southward and empties into the Rio Grande just above 
where the Comanche Trail enters Mexico. Texas Almanac, 1857, Map. 

“Sen. Ex. Docs., 36 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 1, pp. 35, 37. 

“This was described by Major Campbell Graham of the Topographical 
Engineers as “the precipitous side of a mountain,-rugged, rocky, and 
several hundred feet in height.” Jbid., pp. 35-37. 

“Tbid., pp. 35-36. 
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dition of his men and pack animals necessitated the abandonment 
of this project. The return, therefore, was along the El Paso 
Road. On August 15 the expedition was back at Camp Hudson.** 

In the decade preceding the Civil War the federal government 
had completed its program of exploration across west Texas. Its 
officers and engineers, by their inspections and reconnaissances for 
shorter and better routes, surveys for eligible sites for military 
posts, and visits to the Indian tribes, had explored and mapped 
the least known portions of the state. Accurate knowledge about 
river, mountain, cafion, and prairie was now made available. The 
prospective gold seeker, the land-hungry pioneer, the profit-seeking 
merchant, or the adventurous soldier could now travel to his re- 
spective destination with greater ease and safety. West Texas 
was no longer a terra incognita. 

“In order to facilitate the operations against the Indians and Mexican 
marauders in the “Big Bend” sector, a military road was constructed by 
federal troops in 1880. Starting from the mouth of the Devil’s River, it 
ran toward the mouth of the Pecos. Crossing at that point it extended 
westward to the base of the Chenati Mountains, with a deviation at Piia, 
Colorado, and to Fort Davis. This road shortened the distance from San 


Antonio to Fort Davis by about 300 miles. Jbid., p. 15; Carl C. Rister, 
The Southwestern Frontier, 1865-1881 (Cleveland, 1928), 203-204. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 


XXXII 


Monday the 11th took medcine last night, feel week this morn- 
ing, getting very tired of being streched on the Bed— our Daughter 
Laura Commenced going to School this morning to Madame 
Bonamie, again— Mrs Sterne received a Letter from a Mrs Bey- 
eridge now at San Augustin, wanting to board here, she has a 
Daughter and an other young Lady with her— they are Teachers— 

Tuesday the 12th have to keep my bed— one comfort is, that I 
can read— 

Wednesday the 13 very hot day, took medcine last night, feel 
very weak. the western mail arrived, red several Papers, and a 
Letter from Mrs Cazenau (Mrs Storms) informing me that she has 
sent a deed to James Shaw for the Carrizo land, which is left at 
Austin with Mr J. B. Shaw— this does not suit exactly as I 
wanted it for my friend Wm F. Storms, I must attend to this as 
soon as I get well— red a Power of atty from Elisha Tubb to 
collect some monay for him due by the late Republic of Texas 

Thursday the 14th August 1851 This was as hot a day as we 
have had this Summer— am still confined to my bed, but am 
getting better, mail arrived from the East— brought nothing from 
beyond Grand Eccore, this is two weeks we have been without a 
New Orleans mail, there is something wrong— 

Friday the 15th an other hot day, am getting much better, but 
can not walk yet— I have now been confined to my Bed more than 
a week, yet none of my masonic Brethern have been to see me yet; 

Saturday the 16th Can walk a little, but it fatigues me, and 
hurts me much Doctor Starr came to see me on business, showed 
him Mrs Cazenau’s Letters respecting her land on the Carrizo, he 
has some papers in his hands respecting a claim I purchased from 
Berry Smith, which is mine, but is among F. Hoya’s papers, he 
promised to look for it and give it to me,— received the Papers 
from Doctor Starr, and gave him a receipt for them— mails ar- 
rived, brought nothing from beyond Grand Ecore,— Mrs Bev- 
eridge and her Daughter arrived and Stopped at our House, they 
expect to teach music and take a female School— 
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Sunday the 17th very hot— Thermometer 99 in the Shade! feel 
rather worse to day, took more medcines, — am very much pleased 
with Mrs Beveridge, and her Daughter. 

Monday the 18th passed a very bad night, Robert Mays adminis- 
trator of James Shields sold me his claim on the govt for $73 
paid him $15 in cash, and gave him my note for $21.50 payable 
after the govt pays off the Troops which were out with me in 1840. 

Tuesday the 19th weather same— passed a bad night— Mr Ep- 
person of Red River in Town, he is the defeated whig candidate 
for governor, he is a very fine young man— he held a joint note 
of mine and Judge Ochiltree’s for $150— for which I gave him 
my Saddle Horse, we have not had a mail from New Orleans in 
three weeks— the cause— Red River low, and no positive contract 
pr Steamboat from New Orleans to Grand Ecore —very annoying 
indeed— particularly as I can not do any [thing] else but read at 
present— 

Wednesday the 20th had a fine rain this afternoon, cooled the 
air considerably— am not getting much better, — Mr Harrisson 
at our House Sick— western mail arrived brought nothing for me 
but a few newspapers, with Stale news— 

Thursday the 21st got me a pair of crutches— cant get along 
very well— Eastern mail arrived again without a New Orleans 
mail— had a very hard rain last night, wife and the two Boys 
gone to a Dance at Mrs Harts 

Friday the 22d fine weather this morning— Mr Harrisson who 
wqas here a few days left this morning for home, Mr William 
Daniels gave me a claim for a Hundred dollars to collect, also a 
claim on the government as one of Burton’s Horse Marines,** for 
having taken (in 1836) the Schooners Watchman, and two others— 
laden with provisions and ammunition for the Mexican army— 
gave me a power of atty to collect the monay, and he agreed to 
give me one third of all I got on account of the claim on the 
vessells and cargo, from which he never received any thing— 

Saturday the 23d very hot weather, begin to feel a little better, 
can walk a little— got Charles to write to J. N. Fall inquiring of 
him news in regard to the whereabouts of Joel Walker— To Elisha 

“Daniel’s name does not appear in the list of men among whom the 


prize money was to be divided, and no record of his claim being paid 
has been found. Memorial, No. 421, File 13, Archives, State Department. 
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Tubb of cherokee acknowledging receipt of his Power of atty and 
inquiring about Reuben Wells To A. C. Caldwell of Marion inquir- 
ing about Lemuel Caldwell To. J. M. Swisher inquiring about a 
claim of $228 he send me in favor of Wm Vince’s Heirs,— I know 
nothing about this claim received a Letter from Doctor Jowers 
inclosing to me Deeds from Robert Earl to Albert Emanuel, and 
from Emanuel to James Plant, no New Orleans mail yet. 

Sunday the 24th fine breeze all day— answered Doctor Jowers’s 
Letter and acknowledging receipt of the two deeds, mentioned yes- 
terday— Mr Cahoon arrived from San Augustin— Stops with us— 
am getting better very rapidly 

Monday the 25th weather pleasant, Jacob Mast gave me some 
claims against the government to attend to, send a part to the 
adjutant general and part to the Auditor & Comptroller 

Monday August 25— 1851 weather more pleasant, Jacob Mast, 
gave me a lot of receipts for provisions and provender furnished to 
the troops of Texas in 1838, send them to the auditor and comp- 
troller— he gave me also a discharge of A. C. Bullock, who served 
as a substitute for Mast, in 1836, send it to the Adjutant Gel, 
—wrote to Sam Rainer directed the Letter to Collin County— 
inclosed a power of attorney for him to sign— three of the Repre- 
entatives elect paid me a visit to day— to wit— Wm N. Hardeman, 
Doctor Jowers, and Mr Pollock— rd a Letter from J. H. Reagan, 
informing me that he got a Deed from Huffer for about 200 
acres land near Kickapoo Creek in my favor, for a debt Huffer & 
his Son owed me— red a letter from Grand Ecore from Skipper & 
Co informing me that there is a cooking Stove in their Store House 
for me, recevd a Letter from Judge Herrington of Angelina, in- 
forms me that Wm C. Stanley has not removed from that County, 
but lives near the Nechaz, on the Woodville road— 

Tuesday the 26th weather very warm— Mr Parmalee came home 
from the North last night, brings no news 

Wednesday the 27th a little rain last night— damp day feel my 
Rheumatic pains again, 

Thursday the 28th warm & damp— received pr last nights mail, 
a letter from W. Larkins Bastrop inclosing a power of atty from 
J. P. Brockman, to receive his pay as one of my soldiers in 1840 
rd a letter from E. E. Lott, Tyler— on land business, and 
Elections one do from B. F. Tankersly Houston— wants to be 
speaker of the H. of Reps— and one or two more from candidates 
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for offices in the Senate, answered Tankersley, and Lott’s letters 
the Eastern mail arrived again without a new Orleans mail re- 
ceived a Letter from Mr Lindley of Powhatten Ark. about his land 
in Rusk County 

Friday the 29th weather moderate,— can walk about the House a 
little, nothing new stirring— 

Saturday the 30the August 1851 nothing new— getting better 
with a vengeance, can not walk five minutes at a time before I am 
compelled to lay down again— western mail arrived, rd a Letter 
from David Ayers, wants me to send him a Copy of a deed from 
Manuel Procela to J. J. Linn given to me by Judge Buckley, to 
get the Heirs of Manuel Procela to make a new Deed— did not 
succeed in getting the new Deed, received also a letter from a Mr 
Bell of Austin County, and Plasters of Grimes, both want to be 
elected officers of the Senate— no Eastern mail 

Sunday the 31st August dull day— read all day with the exeption 
of a letter written to David Ayers, inclosing him the Deed of the 
Manuel Procela League of land. 

Monday September 1st 1851 fine day getting better very slow— 
a mail has arrived at last from New Orleans, recd a lot of old news 
papers, and a letter from my friend James Robinson of Durham— 
one do from Mr James plant of New York dated July 21st— rd a 
letter from F. B. Brown of Marion Angelina C. inclosing two 
claims against the late Republic of Texas one for $ ‘ 
[blank] in favor of Mr Maginnis and one for $ . . . [blank] 
in favor of Mr Galloway claims filed— (though they are too late) 
answered the letter to Brown wrote to the Yankee Blade telling 
them that I paid Horatio Nelson four dollars— 

Tuesday the 2d well, | went up Town in the Buggy, and attended 
as agent of Joseph Polvador to the selling of 640 acres land out of 
the Estate of José de los Santos Coy’s Estate got David Muckleroy 
to bid it off at $500. there being an understanding about it— 
inasmuch as the Debts of the Estate are only due to Polvador & 
myself, the land which is realy not worth the $500, is to be 
reconveyed by Mucleroy— to me or Polvador or both of us, as 
Polvador and we can agree, | have Polvador obligation among my 


papers 

Wednesday Sepr 3d 1851 cool night, and morning— Rd a Power 
of attorney from W. A. Corder to collect monay due him by the 
late Republic of Texas— gave me his discharge for a month’s 
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Service in Hayley’s company in 1839— wrote to Auditor & Comp- 
troller and inclosed the discharge, recevd a Letter from J. B. Shaw 
Austin advising me that a Deed is in his hands for me from Gel 
Cazenau and wife for 1283 acres of land the same [ sold to his 
wife when in New York in 1846 she was then Mrs Storms— red a 
letter from E. Tubbs of cherokee giving me information about Mr 
Reuben Webb, red. several Letters from Candidates for offices in 
the Senate 

Thursday the 4th fine weather,— answerd the Letter of J.B. 
Shaw, and wrote to Reuben Webb (in duplicate, send one to 
Larrissa and one to Jacksonville Cherokee C.) inclosing a blank 
Power of attorney for him to sign— wrote to J. P. Wallace of 
Bastrop informing him that Joe is a candidate for the same office 
(Engrossing Clerk) eta Eastern mail arrived, no news 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Dumas Malone, 
under the auspices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934.) 
Volume XIII, pages x, 649; Volume XIV, pages x, 648. 
Price per volume, $12.50. 


The scope and purpose of this enterprise has been described in 
previous reviews. It was the purpose of the editors and sponsors 
to make the Dictionary a contribution to the history of American 
life. It was to include in its list of subjects only those who, in a 
wide variety of activities, made more or less significant contribu- 
tions to the life of their times. Moreover, the sketches were to 
be written in pleasing literary style and were to give the reader a 
more or less vivid impression of the personality of the characters 
sketched. On the whole, the aims of the Dictionary have been 
successfully attained. Most of the persons included are shown 
to have made some more or less important impressions, good or 
bad, but mostly good, upon their contemporaries. Perhaps equally 
important characters not included will be remembered by every 
reader, but this fact will not impeach either the industry or the 
impartiality of the editor. One seems to note that successive vol- 
umes tend to emphasize factual detail and comprehensiveness at the 
expense of literary style. Perhaps this is a good tendency, because, 
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after all, the Dictionary is not a reading book, but a reference book, 
to which historians, teachers, students, newspaper writers and 
others will go for facts—and most of them will not be greatly con- 
cerned about the literary flavor of what they read. In addition to 
information presented in the sketches, each sketch is followed by a 
bibliographical note listing the chief sources and authorities upon 
which the sketch is based. 

The two volumes here noticed contain more than 1300 sketches. 
Major characters included are Presidents Monroe and Pierce, 
Gouverneur and Robert Morris, S. F. B. Morse, J. L. Motley, J. P. 
Morgan, D. H. Page, Thomas Paine, Francis Parkman, William 
Penn, and Charles Sanders Peiree—“most original and versatile of 
America’s philosophers and America’s greatest logician.” Texas 
figures treated in these two volumes are Robert Mills, Roger Q. 
Mills, Thomas Volney Munson, R. 8. Neighbors, Elisabet Ney and 
her husband, Edmund D. Montgomery, George Fleming Moore, 
Philip Nolan, William S. Oldham, E. B. Parker, and E. M. Pease. 

One does not read all the articles in an encyclopaedia at a sitting, 
nor has the present reviewer read all of the sketches in these two 
volumes. Among the articles read, the most notable appears to be 
Professor Perkins’s re-appraisal of James Monroe, particularly his 
emphasis upon Monroe’s responsibility for the “doctrine” that bears 
his name and upon his authorship of what came to be its most 
important declaration—the warning against European interference 
in the political movements of the Americas. One notes an error, 
though one of no consequence, in the sketch of David H. Moffat; 
tourists acquainted with the Rocky Mountains National Parks area 
know that the Moffat tunnel does not penetrate Long’s Peak. One 
learns from the sketch of Professor Simon N. Patten that R. G. 
Tugwell was one of his admiring students and disciples in the 
Wharton School of Finance—a significant fact to one who knows 
something of Patten. Two other observations suggest themselves 
to the reviewer: (1) Lest it be inferred that the later volumes 
of the Dictionary wholly eschew pithy characterizations, note this 
summary of the founder of a well known sect: “He has been 
variously considered a fool, a knave and a seer, and was perhaps a 
little of all three.’ And (2) the preparation and publication of 
the Dictionary has been facilitated by, if not wholly dependent 
upon, a gift of $500,000 from the New York Times Company and 
its president, Mr. Adolph S. Ochs. Perhaps this little beneficence 
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may be counted for righteousness when the academic scribes of the 
New Deal indite the epitaph of the “Capitalistic System.” 
EuGene C. BARKER. 


Santa Anna, the Napoleon of the West. By Frank C. Hanighen. 
(New York: Coward MeCann, Inc., 1934.) 


In the volume under review Mr. Hanighen is dealing with a 
topic of growing interest to the student of the history of Mexican 
affairs. The history of Mexico from 1821 to 1855, may be said to 
be the chronicle of continuous revolutions and counter-revolutions 
revolving around the person and activities of Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna. So completely did his personality dominate the 
course of events in Mexico during that time, that the whole period 
may properly be called the Santa Anna era. The author of this 
popular biographical sketch of Santa Anna covers not only the 
public career of the man, but also has an interesting chapter devoted 
to the events of his private life, from 1855 to 1876. 

The spirit of the work is indicated by the author’s declaration 
that his book is “the first definitive biography of the outstanding 
villain of American history.” The style is calculated to catch the 
popular ear. Mr. Hanighen’s comments, interpretations, and con- 
clusions with reference to legends and facts uniformly cater to 
popular prejudices. He seldom fails to give the darkest hue to the 
acts and motives of Santa Anna, whom he denominates variously 
“Our Hero,” “His Excellency,” “Old Peg-leg,” ete. 

The book was not designed to be a scholarly work. It seems 
certain that this will not be the last “definitive biography,” if in- 
deed it can be said to be definitive at all. It can be said to be the 
first serious effort at writing anything like a comprehensive and 
popular biography of Santa Anna. This biography represents a 
large amount of serious reading and collecting of original ma- 
terials. Mr. Hanighen has done considerable research work, as his 
bibliography will show. While giving at all times undue emphasis 
or importance to unfavorable gossip or legendary accounts coming 
without exception from Santa Anna’s enemies, the author shows 
himself thoroughly familiar with the real facts. He invariably 
distinguishes hetween fact and fiction, but generally injects shady 
reflections upon Santa nna that the adverse stories against him 
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imply. This, in the reviewer’s mind, seriously detracts from the 
book’s claim to being in any sense definitive. It seems that it 
should be highly provocative, however, of an increased interest and 
discussion of Santa Anna’s real place in history. 

The glimpse which the author gives of Mexican life and char- 
acter is illuminating. His Chapter VIII on “The Apothesis of a 
Leg,” is very graphically written, and reveals considerable insight 
into the character of the Mexican people. His description of the 
taking of the Alamo; of the Battle of San Jacinto; of the after 
episodes of Santa Anna’s capture, and of his enthusiastic reception 
as he travels to Washington and is entertained by the President of 
the United States, are interesting reading. 

The account given by the author of the military operations in 
which Santa Anna showed himself at his best are, according to this 
writer’s opinion, the best written chapters of the book. They go 
under the titles of “Old Peg-Leg Versus Old Zack,” and “A New 
Cortez.” In these chapters the author deals in but few of those 
puns and pungent remarks characteristic of the work in general, 
and limits himself more closely to an interesting relation of the 
facts and episodes of the operations of the war. He shows him- 
self capable of the historian’s approach in dealing with the facts 
under consideration. The characterization of Santa Anna which 
he allows to appear in these chapters is in distinctive contrast to 
the characteristics with which he generally clothes him in other 
parts of the work. The final chapter, entitled “Last Avatar,” con- 
tains an interesting account, in a well written style, of the last 
twenty-two years of Santa Anna’s life. No better account has 
ever been written of this part of his life. A more complete and 
more impartial study of the man and the period on the part of 
American students of history, it is to be hoped, will result from 
this popular sketch of Santa Anna. 

Water E. Hancock. 


Summer publications of The South-West Press, Dallas, are: 
Mirabeau B. Lamar by Professor Herbert P. Gambrell of Southern 
Methodist University, Gentlemen in the White Hats (the Texas 
Rangers), by C. L. Douglas, Tall Tales from Texas Cow Camps 
by Professor Mody C. Boatwright of The University of Texas, and 
Czech Pioneers of the Southwest by Sarah Estelle Hudson. 
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